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THE LORDS AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


4 ie House of Lords has, according to the statements of 
the supporters of the Ministry, rejected the Franchise 
Bill; and its conduct has been, according to the same au- 
thorities, “ audacious,” “ impudent,” or at the least “ irri- 
“ tating.” In other words, the Peers, not having the fear 
of mounted farriers before their eyes, but acting under the 
temptation of Lord Satispury, have entered on a conflict 
with the people. These are large words, and some of them, 
such as audacious and impudent, are eloquent words—elo- 
quent, that is to say, as to the state of mind of those who 
use them. This style of overture is necessary to introduce 
the mounted farriers, and the two-handled flags, and the 
brass bands, and the other Radical properties. It is not 
proposed here to attempt the getting up of a counter chari- 
vari to Mr. Scunapuorst’s. If any one sees the ultima 
ratio of things political in mounted farriers and ophi- 
cleides, he has a ticket-of-leave from the troubles of argu- 
ment. But as, after all, the getters-up of these monstrous 
farces are very few in number, and the electors capable of 
being duped by them are not very numerous, it may be 
quite worth while to consider what the Lords have really 
done, and how far their action is an insult or a compliment 
to the political sagacity of the English people. After all, 
it is impossible to conceal the actual facts of history from a 
modern Englishman who wishes to know them, and the 
very newspapers which swagger in their leader columns 
about the audacity of the peers furnish in their Parlia- 
mentary reports ample material for correcting the swagger. 
Let the gros mots be dropped, as on one side, at any rate, 
they can very well afford to be dropped. Let it be con- 
sidered what has actually happened, and what has not, the 
latter being by no means the least important portion of the 


in 

The red-hot, or would-be red-hot Ministerialists, of whom 
mention has been made above, have their own account of 
what has happened, and nothing can possibly be better for 
all parties than to compare that account quite peaceably, 
and in a leisurely fashion, with the facts. According to 
a certain number of persons, the Peers have rejected the 
Franchise Bill, they have entered into a struggle with 
the people, they have set themSelves against reform, they 
have refused equal rights to Englishmen, and so forth, 
and so forth. It is unn to go* through the indict- 
ment. It may be found put crudely in the words of Mr. 
Tuorotp Rocers; put ingeniously, and no doubt with- 
out intentional dishonesty, in the speeches of Mr. Jonn 
Morey; put with an abundance of cheap literary com- 
ment and illustration in one London newspaper ; put with 
a kind of senile wrath that anybody should object to the 
theory and practice of trimming in another. It is a very 
good indictment but for one thing; there is absolutely no 
evidence to back it. The Peers have not vetoed the en- 
franchisement of the country non-voter ; they have simply 
passed a resolution that, in accordance with precedent, they 
must see what that enfranchisement means. They have 
not entered into a conflict with the people; they have, on 
the their opinion that a half-measure 
of such a character is per se unsatisfactory until the people 
have had the opportunity of considering it as a whole mea- 
sure. They have been exactly as audacious as the House 
of Commons, and exactly as impudent; that is to say, 
the one House has exercised its constitutional right of 
passing @ measure, and the other has exercised its equally 


constitutional right of declaring that measure to be, as it 
stands, unsatisfactory, The waverers between two opinions, 
who say that the House of Lords should have accepted the 
Bill on the second reading, and embodied their opinion as to 
redistribution in an amendment in Committee, forget that 
the Government has again and refused to accept such 
an amendment, that it had the opportunity up to one 
o’clock on Wednesday morning of signifying repentance, 
and that the opportunity was not taken. What is more, 
the division itself did not shut up the place of repentance, ~ 
and Mr. Guapstone himself was forced to admit that the 
Bill could have been proceeded with in the Lords. There 
are many fools about, but it is difficult to believe that there 
is any one to be met with who is animated with such a 
quintessence of folly as to believe that the mere postpone- 
ment of the battle would have been a harbinger of peace. 
The Commons would have cut out the Lords’ amendment, 
and the Lords would have reinstated it. The usual irri- 
tating process of conference and disagreement would have 
been gone through, and matters would have been exactly 
where they are at present, with the difference that the 
temper of the House of Commons would probably have 
been a little more exasperated by the repeated necessity of 
testifying to a belief which it does not entertain. 

The constituencies of the country, whom the question 
concerns, have therefore (if they choose to use the com- 
mon sense of Englishmen and to decline the assistance of 
mounted farriers and trombones as political field-glasses) a 
very simple set of problems before them. Mr, Guapstone 
asks them to swamp themselves without inquiring how 
they are to be swamped, and to admit their swampers 
without inquiring how the swampers are to be treated in 
the way of assigning seats to them. ‘The House of Lords 
has decided that, before this and that borough is dis- 
franchised, it ought to know its fate, and have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on it; and that, before 
a vast body of political infants is turned loose into the 
fields of the Constitution, the political adults who are at 
present tenants of those fields shall at least see what 
arrangements are made for the infants’ discipline and 
guidance. The delay is not in reality more in the interest 
of the old voters than of the new, for the eccentric prin- 
ciples of redistribution which Mr. Guapstonge avowed in 
his introductory speech affect the unenfranchised of London 
and Lancashire as much as the soon-to-be-disfranchised of 
Bridport or Portarlington. It may be fearlessly said that 
the staunchest Radical in the kingdom, if he considered the 
matter apart from the mounted farriers and the cornets- 
a-piston and the Caucus resolutions and the indignation 
to order of the ScunapHorsts and the Symonpses, would 
tu acquiesce in the wisdom of the conduct of the 

eers. Absolutely no argument has been advanced for the 
separation of enfranchisement and redistribution ; and some 
of those very persons who are most fretful with the Lords 
for accepting Lord Carrns’s Resolution were loudest not 


‘many months ago in insisting that redistribution and en- 


franchisement should proceed side by side. 

Now, then, or never is the time for the British elector to 
clear his mind of cant. It is certain—there are undeniable 
vouchers for it—that the Peers have not acted without full 
exploration of the feeling of the Conservative party of every 
class. It can only be denied by that party impudence and 
audacity (if we may borrow the terms) which will deny 
anything that the vote of Tuesday night is a vote not only 
well within the competence of the voters, but absolutely 
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beneficial to the nation at large. For the redistribution 
question can be put in such a form as must command the 
assent of every reasonable being who does not set a party 
triumph above every other consideration. If the redistri- 
bution scheme of the Government is a fair and impartial 
scheme, ought it not to be produced at once? If it is an 
unfair and a partisan scheme, ought it not to be rejected as 
soon as possible? Lord GranviLLE, in what was perhaps 
the feeblest speech that an accomplished debater ever ad- 
dressed on an important occasion to the House of Lords, 
affected to stand on his honour as to this Government 
scheme ; and an attempt has been made to represent the 
wild scheme of a joint pledge by both Houses to pass any 
Redistribution Bill brought before them as a Government 
compromise. The only reply to such an attitude in the 
affairs of private life is a polite but silent bow of 
disclaimer, and it is difficult to see what other reply can be 
given in public affairs. But in both cases the person 
appealed to is usually inclined to dislike the security—to 
think that, on the whole, the less said about honour and the 
more said about explicit intentions the better. It is re- 
markable that every argument made in favour of the Bill, 
except this feeble effort of Lord GRANVILLE, was simply 
addressed to the question of enfranchisement, which Lord 
Cairys’s Amendment in no way attacked. This avoidance 
of the issue is eloquent as to the facts of the case. And 
when it is taken with the open assertion (made not by 
Conservative partisans, not by hardened opponents of 
reform, but by Ministerialists and supporters of the Bill) 
that a rejection of the measure is just what Mr. GLADSTONE 
would wish in order to get up an agitation to cover his 

i ment in Egypt, Englishmen must be simpletons 
indeed if they allow themselves to be caught in a trap so 
open, even if it be baited with mounted farriers. They 
will not, if they are reasonable, be very much affected by 
the determination on the part of the Government that, if 
they cannot have their way, nobody else shall have his. 
The Deceased Wife’s Sister sickens at the loss of ber annual 
Bill, Wales has to wait for its education, Scotland lacks the 
expected Secretary, Mr. Firra and Mr. Beau meet in 
waste places of the earth to bewail the London Misgovern- 
ment scheme. Lord Sauispury, with a somewhat excessive 
generosity, has compared this proceeding to a medieval 
interdict. ‘ It is possible that a comparison may have 
suggested itself to other minds. It is like—very like— 
the conduct of those excitable feminine persons of the 
lower classes who, when they cannot get their way, proceed 
to smash the crockery. They do not advance their desires, 
but they make the household uncomfortable. The truth is 
that the Franchise Bill from the beginning to the end has 
been a party move, and that its qualification (it is simply 
dishonest to call it rejection) by Lord Carrns’s Amendment 
is nothing more than an attempt to convert a y move 
into a genuine measure for the examination and redress of 
possible grievances. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


EFORE these remarks are published Mr. CLEVELAND 
will probably have been nominated as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, and the platform or declara- 
tion of the policy of the party will also have been announced. 
All the candidates for nomination except Mr. Ranpa.i 
eoreest = revision of the tariff; but the issue of Protection 
or trade will not be obtrusively presented to the 
country. The coincidence of the end of the Session of Con- 
with the meeting of the Democratic Convention at 
Saisie was perhaps not undesigned. In the year of a 
Presidential election legislation is generally made subordi- 
nate to the great trial of strength between the two political 
i It is probably on this ground that the Session has 

m unfruitful of important measures. The Democrats, 
who control the House, have not thought fit to use their 
strength for the improvement of the tariff. Their election 
managers are consequently at liberty to profess any opinions 
which may seem most advisable on proposals for the modi- 
fication of the tariff. The Senate, by approving the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Mexico, did the Cobden Club the 
service of enabling Lord Car.inerorp to refer to the single 
in advance which sound economic principles had made 
during the current year. It cannot be said that the in- 
action of Congress has excited any popular feeling of dis- 
appointment. The people of the United States are seldom 
greedy of legislation, and it sometimes happens that scarcely 
a single omnibus passes the American Temple Bar. No 


Bill which could have affected the Presidential election to 
the disadvantage of the Democrats would have had the 
smallest chance of success. They are, perhaps for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, within reach of political 
victory. If there isa President of their own choice, with 
a considerable majority in the House, they have only to wait 
a short time for predominance in the Senate. It is not un- 
natural that their leaders should have thought more of the 
approaching nomination than of legislative measures which 
might have been distasteful to some section of their party. 


The choice of a President will probably indicate the 
future course of fiscal legislation. It is improbable that 
either a Republican candidate or a leader of the Democratic 
party should repeat the mistake which General Hancock 
committed during the contest of 1880. However laxly the 
pledges of the Convention may be interpreted, something 
must be done to satisfy or mitigate the just discontent of 
the victims of monopoly. The Republican Convention has 
committed the party to the extreme theory of Protection. 
The election of Mr. Buatne would be equivalent to the 
national acceptance of the same perverse theories. It must 
be admitted that large numbers of politicians in both parties 
are interested in an entirely different class of issues. The 
supporters of Mr. Biaine against his late competitors for 
nomination had no occasion to consider economic questions 
which were already decided by the terms of the official plat- 
form. The successful candidate was preferred to Mr. 
ArtTuur and Mr, Epmunps, who were like himself Protec- 
tionists, because he was supposed to be the most vigorous and 
resolute champion of Jackson’s rule that the spoils belong 
to the victors. Mr. Artuur, indeed, had obtained, and per- 
haps solicited, the support of the great body of office- 
holders ; but Mr. Buaiyz combined in a higher degree the 
qualifications of a popular orator and of « skilful 
manager. The alleged obliquity of some of his ings 
when he was Speaker of the House of Representatives may 
have been thought to furnish an additional guarantee for 
his preference of party interests to public expediency. The 
same reasons which induce many of the most respectable 
Republicans to withheld their support from the Chicago 
nominee constitute his title to the approval of professional 
politicians. It is well understood that, in the event of his 
election, the services of his zealous adherents will not be 
left without reward. Only a few enthusiasts care for Civil 
Service Reform with its political consequences as earnestly 
as the regular manipulators of elections for their accustomed 
influence and gain. It is, perhaps, necessary that unwieldy 
constituencies should be subject to some kind of organiza- 
tion ; and those who undertake the operation must be in 
some way paid for their services. e great cost of 
elections has hitherto been met by levies on official salaries, 
and on the other side by contributions from future candi- 
dates for employment. If patronage depended on merit, 
some new machinery must be devised for enabling the Con- 
stitution to work. 

The Republican section which secured the nomination of 
Mr. Barve has its counterpart among Democratic partisans, 
especially in the city of New York. The more judicious 
leaders were not slow to appreciate the advantage which 
they might derive from the nomination of Mr. Biaixe. It 
became in the highest degree desirable that the adverse 
candidate should be strong,,both in personal reputation and 
in the confidence of his party. The best mode of securing 
approximate unanimity was to nominate Mr. TinpEN, who 
first secured public confidence by his share in the exposure 
of Tweep and his gang. A still stronger personal claim 
was derived from the scandalous fraud by which Mr. 
TitpEN was eight years ago deprived of the Presidency 
after he had obtained a majority of votes. It is not im- 
probable that Mr. Titpen might have been nominated by 
acclamation, if he had not declined the candidature on the 
ground of age and infirmity. Several substitutes of the 
highest character were then proposed in opposition to Mr. 
Buarne. Two Senators of t ability and unblemished 
honour, Mr. Bayarp and Mr. Tuurman, Mr. 
now Speaker of the House of Representatives, or his prede- 
cessor Mr. Ranpatt, would do credit to the choice of the 
party; but the most conspicuous candidate for nomination 
was Mr. CLEVELAND, who, as Governor of New York, has 
displayed the qualities which are most desirable in a Presi- 
dent. Onmore than one occasion he has not shrunk from re- 
jecting questionable Bills which had been passed by the State 
Legislature ; and he has not used his patronage for the ex- 
clusive advantage of his party. In the North he was gene- 
rally regarded as a stronger candidate than Mr. Bayarp or 
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Mr. Taurman, because it seemed probable that he would, 
in the final contest, - with him the seventy-two votes of 
his powerful State. ere could be no doubt that Mr. 
Cievetanp, Mr. Bayarp, or Mr. Tuurman, would be sup- 
by the dissentient Republicans who refuse to vote 

Mr. Buarne. 

It, might have been - supposed that the New York 
Democrats would be united in favour of Mr, CLEVELAND ; but 
the conduct which had gained for him the confidence of 
the best members of both parties was especially obnoxious 
to the club which takes its name from Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Ketty, the “boss” or head of the organization, has on 
former occasions sometimes given the Republicans an unex- 

vigtory by seceding at the decisive moment from the 
mocratic party. With his followers he conspicuously 
represents the same principles which are professed or prac- 
tised by Mr. Biarnz. The impartial policy of the Governor 
is odious in the eyes of Tammany, and it is the more bitterly 
resented because the club had aided his election to his pre- 
sent office. Accordingly Kxetiy, with an attendance as 
numerous as the train of a feudal potentate in an old Scotch 
Parliament, left New York for Chi for the avowed pur- 
pose of defeating CieveLanp. The delegates had been in- 
structed by the State Convention to vote as a unit for the 
candidate preferred by the majority of their number; but 
the validity of similar resolutions has often been disputed ; 
and the Tammany party hoped to prevent CLEVELAND from 
obtaining the necessary two-thirds majority. The National 
Convention has taken the matter into its own hands by de- 
termining, after a severe contest, that every State delegation 
is to vote as a unit. The consequence is that CLEVELAND 
receives the seventy-two votes of New York, though his 
opponents loudly protested that he would not be able to 
carry the State for the Democrats. : 
_ It must be sati to the best class.of Americans 
that even the Tammany delegates were compelled to vote 
for such candidates as Bayarp or TourmaNn: The Con- 
vention was attended by a more prominent political 
adventurer than Ketty in the person of the late Governor 
of Massachusetts. General Butter, after accépting the 
empty compliment of a Greenback nomination; seems to 
have thought it possible that he might also be chosen by 
the Democratic Convention ; but the Massachusetts 
delegation was silent when the name of the State was 
called. The able and unscrupulous d e who was 
once Republican leader of the House of Rep tatives, 
and afterwards Democratic Governor of New York, seems 
to have been loudly applauded by the multitude in the 
Streets of Chicago. It was not likely that his pretensions 
would be seriously considered by the Convention. One 
result of such a nomination would have been the immediate 
rally of the malcontent Republicans to the cause of Mr. 
Buarxt, who is less objectionable than General Buruer. 
ey ularity with the mob, — the distrust with which 
eis regarded by the respectable classes; are’ largely due 
to’ his profeasion of Socialistic d He 
might also compete with the Republican nominee for the 
favour ‘of the Fenians and of the more ‘turbulent Irish. 
The ‘statement that Mr. Brarve is honoured with the 
a O’Doroyan Rossa may perhaps’ have been cir- 
by his enemies; but he ok hopes to detach 
from the ranks of the Democrats a cient number of 
voters to make his losses through ‘the! secession’ of 
the’ independent Republicans. In the impending ‘contest 
the Democrats will enjoy the unusual advantage of repre- 
senting through their nominee the best characteristics of the 


OEVER is satisfied with the amount of, public 
-¥Y attention recently bestowed on Egyptian. affairs in 
England must be a specially favourable subject for the ope- 
ration, of the.apocryphal beatitude, He has evidently ex- 
pected. nothing, and he has been rewarded, by not being 
disappointed, That a genuine excitement existing on. such 
a question. as reform should interfere with the interest in a 
matter.of foreign policy of small importance, is reasonable 
enough, But, as every one who has the slightest. acquaint- 
ance with politics—especially every one,.who. has the 
slightest acquaintance with Radical wire-pullers, and. their 
wire-pulling arrangements—knows that the Franchise Bill 
agitation is wholly factitious, and as every one who. is. ac- 
quainted with the Egyptian question knows that nothing of 
more importance to has occurred since Waterloo, 
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the contrast of fuss and apathy is a little significant. It 
could not have occurred even twenty years ago; it could 
still less have occurred fifty or sixty years earlier. But it 
would seem that the admirers of democracy are eager to 
give the fullest illustration of democratic incapacity to man- 
age national affairs. If that is their object, they have cer- 
tainly succeeded. 

The ings of the Conference, though facilitated 

by the ingenious conduct of Mr. Guiapstone and Lord 
GRANVILLE in reference to the imi agreement with 
France, have been delayed by the necessity of coming to a 
common estimate of the actual financial state of Egypt. 
Here, as so often before, it is necessary to discard ingenious 
but unauthorized abstracts of the supposed proceedings ; but 
here, as before, it is perfectly possible to divine the general 
tenor of the negotiations. It is certain that the French 
aga and probable that the representatives of 
other Powers besides France, have endeavoured, or will 
endeavour, to represent the financial condition and p: 
i id rosier than the official English statement con- 
siders , and it is in the same way a probability, rising 
to something near a certainty, that whether this attempt 
be successful or not, the subsequent arrangement of 
ways and means to meet expenses will be by the same 
persons or agencies directed as much as possible to throwing 
the burden of retrenchment upon English or tian 
shoulders, These two ents are not dependent on 
backstairs tittle-tattle or on the lively imagination which 
supplies the lack of such tittle-tattle in the manufacture of 
so-called private information. They from a con- 
sideration of the necessities of the case, which nothing can 
alter. And it follows from them that, whatever may be the 
result of the Conference, and whether or no the recent re- 
imbroilment. of France in China, the cholera scare, and the 
urgent instances of Mr. Giapstone’s Ministry may incline 
M. Ferry’s Government to greater moderation than seemed 
at first probable, no settlement is possible which shall not 
be affected in a varying relative degree by two grave incon- 
veniences. Ifthe burden be thrown on England, as has been 
rumoured, the consideration, already small enough, for past 
and future sacrifices and for the abandonment of a paramount 
status on ile will ; if, by 
juggling wi e ressing ni of Egypt are 
anid ed, a gross h of faith with the Egyptians will 
have been committed by England. By clever political sleight 
of hand, by judicious manipulation of mounted farriers, and 
by other devices of the same kind, the result may be more 
or less obscured to the ordinary English mind ; but in itself 
it will and must be more or less of the character just indi- 
cated. There is a well-known story, told in thousands of 
different forms, of the novice in betting who, after immense 
pains, a book by which with great good luck he 
might possibly win five pM gee ol the worst could not 
lose much more than a hundred pounds. The situation of 
England in a financial Conference conditioned by the 
Anglo-French t is not unlike the state of this 
sportsman. But devotees of rigid accuracy may urge one 
difference—that it is not at present apparent how even the 
five shillings is in any circumstances to be secured. 

Meanwhile the military situation grows more and more 
unfavourable, and is less and less attended to, while the duel 
between, Mr. Crirrorp Lioyp and Sir Benson 
exhibits more and more clearly the difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, of carrying on the administration of Egypt 
under the pro) ents. It is a sufficiently bitter 
comment on the policy of Mr. Guapstonz’s Government that 
English troops—whose use at the most favourable season of 
the year was declared last autumn to be so impossible as to 


| make the retention of Khartoum by their means out of the 


question—are now being advanced, in insufficient numbers 
it.is true, if that is any cnannere Bi into the rages 
regions of Egyptian territory at the very worst time of t 

whole twelvemonth.. The complete fashion in which the 
Ministry ,.have allowed themselves to be hoodwinked and 
mastered as to the knowledge of, what is going on in Nubia 
makes it difficult even to guess what may the actual 
demands upon.this forlorn hope. , They may be serious, 
they..may, be light. But, whatever they are, they will 
at once be the result, and the condemnation of the 
vacillation.and the inaction of the winter, The lesson that 
in difficylties there is no such certain plan of increasing 
those difficulties as doing nothing at all is a tolerably 
elementary one; but it does not seem to have been learnt 
by.a Government which, if its admirers.are to be believed, 


unites every talent and every virtue by which humanity is 
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=— 
dignified. The historian at least will rejoice, if he be either 
of a sarcastic or of a moralizing turn, in this spectacle of a 
Ministry fiddling with Franchise Bills and contracting for 
demonstrations, while a single English regiment has been 
sent unsupported in the most trying of climates to stem a 
probable invasion of unknown force, and-while negotiations 
are proceeding for the transfer of Egypt from England 
which has won it, and is still to have the responsibility of 
governing it, to Europe which has done nothing, and pro- 
to do nothing, in the nature of a stroke of work on 
the matter. 


With regard to the Lioyp-Maxwett dispute, its personal 
element is, of course, of but small importance. It will 
hardly be denied by any one who has impartially con- 
sidered the letters of the combatants that, putting aside 
altogether the question of his discretion in office, Mr. 
Cuirrorp Luoyp has the advantage in logic and (which 
might have been less expected) in temper; while he also 
retains the almost greater advantage of keeping public and 
private matters distinct, and observing a decent reticence as 
to official squabbles. This, however, is of less importance 
than the state of things which both the correspondents, 
from their different points of view, attest. And it may be 
said, without intending anything uncomplimentary to Sir 
Benson Maxwett, that the fact, the very well-known fact, 
of his being, of all Anglo-Egyptian officials, that one who is 
most of a persona grata to what, for shortness, may be 
called the French party in Egypt (that is to say, the party 
which the Anglo-French Agreement will make more power- 
ful than ever), is not a pleasant reflection. Short and in- 
complete as Mr. Ciirrorp Luioyp’s career in Egypt was, 
maimed as were his reforms, not merely by the want of 
backing from England, but by other special causes, no one 
who knows Eastern ways can doubt that his way, and not 
Sir Benson Maxwetw’s, is the way in which Egyptian 
tyranny and Egyptian corruption must be fought if they 
are fought at all. Mr. Lioyp went to work no doubt 
in a Haroun-at-Rasuip, Freperick-the-Great, masterful- 
Indian-Resident fashion. Some of his proceedings (except 
that unluckily he had no Duke of WetiryeTon to back 
him) remind one of the famous legend of Sir Tnomas Picton 
and the Commissary. Sir Benson Maxwe tt, on the other 
hand, is all for an orderly bureaucratic system, under which, 
it would appear, no wrong can possibly happen, because 
there is always some official whose business it is to draw up 
regulations to prevent that wrong. Your regulations drawn 
and your staff in full order, what can fellahs wish for more? 
That question need not be answered ; but it is tolerably 
evident that the misgovernors of Egypt and those who profit 
by Egyptian misgovernment wish for nothing more, while 
they wish for nothing less than the methods of Mr. Ciirrorp 
Luoyp. Sir Benson MaxweE tt, on whose motives, let it be 
repeated, we throw no imputation whatever, has left Egypt, 
but his method has for the time triumphed. The result of 
the Conference can only confirm its triumph, and this will 
hardly be satisfactory to any Englishman who reads his own 
account of the matter. 


THE ARMY. 


A= the now customary delays the debate on the 
Army Estimates came on this week. It was of the 
usual character. Votes vary, but army debates change not. 
Critics, civil and military, get up, and point out, with their 
hearts and butter in their mouths, that we are really not fit 
to face the risks of a great war. Then the Secretary of 
State answers that we get along in peace, and ought to be 
duly thankful. The House approves of this manly and 
businesslike view, and the money asked for is voted. Even 
the members who are dissatisfied with the condition of the 
army show a pious readiness to be thankful for small 
mercies. Sir W. Bartrerot, who was exceptionally out- 
spoken, did not propose to say anything about the army in 
India, “ which was in a state of comparative efficiency, though 
“ 4,134 men short of its numbers.” A concession of this kind 
is more damaging than the most severe criticism. We can, it 
seems, afford to be at ease in our minds as to India, because 
our army there—which is kept as weak as possible at all 
times, and is always liable for immediate service—is only 
several thousands below its proper strength. And then 
with what is its efficiency to be compared? With the home 
army, no doubt—in other words, with its only support. Of 
course Lord Hartineron pounced on Sir W. Barrrexor’s un- 
lucky phrase. He neatly dropped the qualifying adjective, 


and triumphantly insisted that “a great deal had been 
“ accomplished when it was admitted that our home force 
“ was capable of supplying garrisons for India and for our 
“ colonial stations, which were allowed to be in an efficient 
“and creditable state.” That is the official theory. The 
British army does enough if it can keep its foreign garrisons 
just above starvation point, and pull through a war with 
savages every now and then. Moreover “ was admitted” 
and “ were allowed” are pretty phrases. Lord Hartineton 
does not answer for the efficiency ; he only insisted that it 
was “admitted,” at least by implication, by honourable 
and gallant members in the House. The first duty of a 
Secretary of State for War is to make his point in the House 
of Commons, not to keep the British army in a proper con- 
dition. 

It would be the height of credulity to suppose that this 
pleasant Ministerial habit of shirking difficulties can be cor- 
rected by the criticism of mere outsiders; but, as the army 
is, after all, an object of some interest to all of us, we may 
just for our own sakes try and find what its condition really 
is. Lord Harrtineton thinks it fairly satisfactory, because 
he was able to show that Sir W. Bartretor went too far in 
saying that the country could not put ten thousand men in 
the field at a pinch. So much, no doubt, the British army 
could do; but it is at least possible that it may be suddenly 
called upon to do much more—to take part, for instance, in 
a great war in which ten thousand men might be lost in 
two or three engagements. To meet such a crisis we have, 
according to official reports, a standing army of 84,900 
effective non-commissioned officers and men, of whom a 
majority have over one year’s service, and are thirty-five 
inches and upwards round the chest. This force is only 
about two thousand below its full establishment. The first 
Army Reserve is composed of 37,493 men. Then there is 
the Militia Reserve, 28,482 strong; altogether, a grand 
total of 150,875 men on paper. We will not stop to in- 
quire whether past experience justifies a blind confidence in 
official reports, or whether a little competent criticism might 
not reduce these figures. It may even be acknowledged 
that, if all the 150,000 were well-drilled and well-grown 
men, and if the necessary guns, horses, and transport were 
ready to hand, the country could do with this force. It is 
little enough for the work it would have to do—to support 
garrisons from Halifax to Hong Kong; to supply the acknow- 
ledged deficiencies of the Indian army, and strengthen it as it 
would need to be strengthened in face of the armed forces of 
the native princes, the advance of Russia on the North- 
West, and the growth of a great French military colony to 
the East, besides supplying a couple of army corps to help 
an ally in Europe. Still, if it were thoroughly efficient, 
properly supported by the fleet, and intelligently directed, 
an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men would at 
least save us from being taken unprepared. Be it re- 
membered, moreover, that this calculation is based on the 
supposition that no soldiers would be needed in Ireland. 
But we all know how much virtue there is in this string of 
“ ifs.” Before a single battalion can be sent abroad it 
to be weeded of men who are physically unfit for service in 
the field. If the whole army had to be mobilized it would 
almost certainly be found that the first Reserve did no more 
than make good the deficiencies which would immediately 
be felt in the line. As for the guns, horses, and transport, 
they are with next year’s snows. The elements are there 
of course. There is metal in the mines, there are horses 
on farms, and ships in the ports, only, unluckily, the 
first has not been smelted, the second have not been 
trained, and the third are not fitted. When the army 
was actually in the field, having been carried there by 
the transport for one army corps which we may pos- 
sess if the War Office has not made a mistake, the diffi- 
culty of recruiting it would at once arise, and the secu- 
rity of the country would have to be provided for. Accord- 
ing to Lord Hartineton, we have no less than 311,000 
men in round numbers to rely on for the di 
of this double duty. There is the Militia, excluding the 
Militia Reserve, a force of 82,525 men, with its cavalry, 
the Yeomanry, 11,400 strong, and the second-class Army 
Reserve of 8,065 middle-aged persons. Finally, there are 
the Volunteers in their thousands, 209,000 in all. Here 
are men enough, says my Lord Hartinerton, to defend our 
shores and, we suppose, garrison Ireland. If men would 
do, army organization would be a very easy business ; but 
experience shows that they, though very necessary, will not 
do by themselves. All this mass of men with muskets 
would be useless at a crisis because they have very little 
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cavalry, no field guns, no horses, most of them no kit, be- 
cause they are totally destitute of organization, of trans- 
_ of commissariat, of field hospitals, and of experience. 

himself could not move fifty thousand of them 
fifty miles across country if he came back from the dead 
for no other purpose, If they were called out, they could 
not be fed except in the great towns. It would be the 
very insanity of folly to entrust the defence of England 
to Militiamen and Volunteers till they had been mobilized 
for a year at least, and their innumerable deficiencies had 
been supplied. Until that had been done the standing army 
would be useless for offensive operations on a large scale, 
which is another way of saying that it would be nearly 
harmless to the enemy. And this is not denied by Ministers, 
but they are content with things as they are, because money 
would be needed to put them right, and the country might 
be alarmed by the truth. 

When the essential is shirked, it follows as a matter of 
course that subordinate questions are treated in the same 
fashion. Yet some of these are important enough. There 
is the question of fortifications for our coaling stations in 
distant seas. That is a matter which is extremely likely to 
force itself on our attention in case of war. It is un- 
necessary to say that it is being dealt with in the usual 
Ministerial and Parliamentary fashion. A Committee has 
been sitting to inquire into it, and the War Office keep the 
results of its labours very dark. When Lord Hartinerton’s 
attention was called to the facts he acknowledged their 
truth, jeered at the Opposition for having been officially 
inefficient in their day, and ended by saying that if the 
colonial authorities can be got to do the handsome thing 
something may perhaps be done some day. Defences for 
our home ports are likely to be found needful in these days 
of swift steam cruisers, those we have require strengthen- 
ing, and in many cases the work is still to begin. It 
cannot be done, however, because, as Lord HartineTon 
pointed out, it would be impossible to fortify all the ports, 
and to protect only some would be invidious. To spare the 
feelings of Bridport, Liverpool and Hull must be left at the 
mercy of French cruisers. Because the local patriotism of 
Arbroath might be hurt if it were not thought worthy of 
earthworks and a battery of heavy guns, Glasgow must be 
left to shut the Clyde for itself. The debate on Monday 
night proved the following things for the fiftieth time— 
firstly, that Secretaries of State for War think it unneces- 
sary that the British army should be a really formidable 
fighting force ; secondly, that they do think it the greatest 
triumph in life to say “ You're another” very pat; thirdly, 
that Ministers, Parliament, and the country itself apparently 
think it better to waste nearly 16,000,000l. on a pretentious 
failure rather than “ alarm the country” (the very words of 
Lord Hartinetox) by going seriously to work to put things 
right. It is better to seduce the people by saying peace, 
and there was no peace. Lord Harrineton has probably 
gauged the country aright when he thinks it prefers muddle 
and ultimate danger to being disturbed by the ugly face of 
truth. 


CONVERTED IMPS. 


, oes’ we see at the pantomime the well-drilled ranks 
of little imps, fairies, animated flowers, gnomes, 


robin redbreasts, and what not, we probably think of them 
only in the mass. That each fairy, bird, or frog is a 
separate child, with some kind of home and some sort of 
family, is a reflection that scarcely occurs to us. We only 
observe an aggregate of little beings in the gayest clothing 
of romance, and with the shrewd plain features of the regular 
London street urchin. A pretty pantomime imp is a very 
rare bird indeed ; the vast majority have lank, scanty, dark 
hair, turned up noses, impudent mouths, and uninteresting 
eyes. Yeteach of these hundreds of children is a little 
CrNDERELLA, who every night during her engagement has 
her hour or two of dancing and brilliant array, and then 
escapes at midnight into the dark and the unknown shiver- 
ing world of poverty. 

A benevolent though not very grammatical nor polished 
writer, Miss Barter, has been tracking these poor 
CrxpERELLAs to their homes. In Pantomime Waifs, a book 
published by Messrs. Partripce, and dedicated to the Earl 
of SHAFTEsBURY, we get about as odd pictures of life and as 
queer divergent views about the conduct of human existence 
as have ever been put together. Here, on the strangest 
theatre, the old conflict between the Church (or the Chapel) 
and the World, between Pascal and ks indifférents, is 


going on. Each side states its view of what makes life 
worth living, the missionary and his friends being all for an 
asceticism which is nearer actual starvation than most fasts, 
while the pantomime imps declare their preference for being 
“ jolly and happy.” 


The worthy people who are trying to help, shelter, and 
convert the children of the pantomime admit, to do them 
justice, that even onthestage life may belived well,as Marcus 
AURELIUs said it might be in a But in a “ coffee 
“ palace ” they think life may be lived much better. They 
show us converted imps who, after being “ jolly and happy ” 
on the boards, are now earning such starvation wages as 
virtue gets for making match-boxes. This really is too terrible 
a picture. A man must have a great deal of confidence in 
his own opinion who induces children to turn their backs 
on a pleasant competence, and devote themselves to endless 
hunger and endless labour, all because the stage is “a dan- 
“ gerous place.” What converts in any land give up more 
for their new creed than these poor tiny proselytes, who 
leave a “jolly and happy life” for constant daily drudgery 
in acellar? For example, we read about three imps “ who 
“ supported an invalid mother by their joint earnings.” 
Their gains, as our author says elsewhere, “ were incre/lu- 
“ous.” Another imp had been to see two managers who 
offered a pound a week, and was going to see a more enter- 
prising capitalist, who would “ give thirty shillings, I know, 
“ like a shot.” Surely it is a mistaken piety which would win 
these young artists from a form of art which is appreciated 
by Mr. Ruskry, and in which they excel, to offer them in 
exchange labour by means of which they could never sup- 
port an invalid mother. Of course it isa pity that an Infant 
Phenomenon of seven, who earns twenty pounds a week, 
should “spend too much in wine and sweeties.” But the 
real way to benefit pantomime children is not tofnake them 
desert their profession and write letters full of Evangelical 
terminology, but to see that they are well taken care of 
and sheltered both on and off the stage. Their profession 
is one which must always exist, and always offer irresistible 
attractions to active clever children, full of life, and fond 
of fine dresses and of applause. Our author says that 
out of ten children who apply for places in the music-halls 
and theatres only one is engaged. The drill needed is 
arduous and the work hard, but then “ the pay is propor- 
“tionately good,” much better than the pay for black- 
lead-packing or match-making. Our author wails over the 
infants who “ offer themselves, their talents, youth, and 
“innocence for a mess of pottage.” The innocence of 
children left to take care of themselves in the gutter and to 
win their own living can hardly be endangered more on the 
stage than in a factory. The “talents” are less wasted in 
dancing than in blacklead-packing. The mess of pottage isa 
more substantial plat than the capitalist who speculates in 
match-box-making is likely to offer. On the whole, then, 
the pantomime children scarcely need the pity of the bene- 
volent. For six weeks the successful candidates are in 
training and short canvas Bloomer costumes—all for the 
enjoyment of “a pleasure-seeking public, which feasts on 
“ this annual Holocaust.” It would be agreeable to learn 
what this enthusiast means by a Holocaust, and whether 
the children who toil at blacklead-packing are a Holocaust 
also. To stand “ poised on the points of the toes, pirouett- 
“ ing on one foot, with the other high in the air,” is not, to 
the very young, a disagreeable way of being made a meta- 
phorical whole burnt-offering. Then the sums paid for pro- 
ficiency in this art, as we have seen, are “incredulous” ; 
whereas the earnings of the blacklead-packer are infini- 
tesimal. But a poor little child who “was a Demon, and 
* had to yell loud” (what character could a child assume 
with more pleasure ?), “came under Christian influence.” 
and now receives twopence-halfpenny a gross for wrapping 
blacklead in paper parcels. This child was, according 
to the description, a very good and jolly child who aided 
a sick mother. How she can help her mother now ona 
miserable fee which scarcely supports life we do not under- 
stand. The mother (if she survives) probably has her own 
opinion of the “ Christian influences” which converted 
her brave little daughter from a ministering Demon into a 
starveling and hopeless drudge. Another child was missing 
from a troop who had been taken to play in a pantomime 
at the Crystal Palace. When the performance began, how- 
ever, she was in her place, and earned half-a-crown by 
dancing at a circus near the gardens. The child had doubled 
her work in this independent and sudden manner for the 
sake of a sick mother. “She would have danced night and 
“ day could she thereby have procured her parent greater 
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comfort.” . This child’s “ heart had been touched by 
* illuminated. texts,” but she died young before taking to 
packing blacklead at twopence-halfpenny the gross. 
Pantomime hear, “like their life” and 
their profession. So few of us who have any profession 
like our lives, that it seems really cruel to diminish the 
number of the contented by aid of illuminated texts. Yet 
an Imp’s life is not alwaysahappy one. These little artists 


delight in taking the parts of animals, especially when two 


children go to make up one beast. But even here the 


head has to be kept thrown back for a long time, and of 
course the heat must be intense. ‘“ Much endurance has to 
“be ‘borne by children,” says our honest voyager into 
pantomime land, admitting, by the way, that “no one, in 
“the present state of the labour market, denounces the 
“occupation as wrong.” Thus it a that morality 
depends on the state of the labour market. An opposite 
and sterner view must be held by the owners of the 
“ Christian influences” which converted the ministeri 
Demon. The“ real cruelty comes in” when .a poor chil 
has become aire as. a wolf, or a crab, but has outgrown 
his crab-shell or his wolf-skin. “To save the purchase of a 
“ new skin, the child is forced into an old one,” than which 
no form of meanness can be more detestable. Sometimes, 
too, a Blue Fiend with bat wings and a forked tail has been 
found writhing beneath the cane of a cruel mistress, The 
Blue Fiend had outgrown its wings, and could not flutter 
naturally in the circumstances. No training is needed for 
a wave, who merely runs about on all-fours under a painted 
ocean, and earns three-and-sixpence for this delightful form 
of indust 

. pantomime children are supporting themselves b 
their la Lom because their to support 
Two little ones had a father so depraved that it was impos- 
sible for them to live in his house. They, therefore, accepted 
an engagement in a pantomime, shared rooms with another 
girl, and kept their address secret. To this secure home the 
eldest girl brought her youngest sister, a child of ten, who 
was ill from cold and hunger. The little girl died, and 
the others buried her at their own expense. These two 
thought that their profession did not suit their health, and 
they migrated to a factory, which they find more congenial, 
Probably pantomime children can best be aided by people 
who are nof out’ of sympathy with their art. It is not 
necessary to'drive them from the stage; it is desirable to 
make their profession as healthy and their daily life as pure 
as possible, 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Mr. Guapstone could rely on his faithful 
majority,to vote for the London Government Bill, it is 
difficult, to understand why he should have thought it neces- 
sary to press on,the second reading. The dissent of few 
Liberal Metropolitan members would more than counter- 
balance an display of the general loyalty of the 
party ; and the sanction which might have been’ given to 
the principle of the Bill would in the next Session be either 
superfluous or inoperative. The present House of Com- 
mons will require no appeal to its own previous expres- 
sion of opinion, and a new Parliament of a different colour 


would pay little respect to a decision which might have 


been practically overruled. In the present case there was 
neither real nor pretended urgency, for many of the Minis- 
terial supporters have protested against an obvious waste 
of time, The fifteen members who listened to the begin- 
ning of Sir W. Harcourr’s skilful speech only increased 


their numbers in the, course of two hours to fifty. Al-~| po 


though a modest and retiring orator ae according to 
his own account, the.dinner-hour, in which he can address 
empty benches, he would have commanded a larger audience 
if the measure.had excited any considerable interest. A 
comparatively unusual course of proceeding was not justi- 
fied by argumentative success. A Minister who has spoken 
fully on the introduction of a Bill generally contents him- 
self with a formal motion for the second reading, reserving 
to himself the unity of intervening at the most con- 
venient, stage of the debate. Sir W. Harcourt, by the 
course which,he, preferred, was forced to confine his answer 
to the objections which. have been taken to the Bill in the 


press and at) public meetings; and his defence against, his | 
chosen opponents, was confined to secondary issues. The. 
Vestries and the local ratepayers were assured that they. 


would retain their independent action under another name, 


and objections to centralization were met by reference to 


the establishment of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
thirty years ago. Of the political dangers which are appre- 
hended by the'serious opponents of the measure nd notice 
was taken. 

If Sir ‘W. Harcovrt’s old professional instincts had not 
been dulled by disuse, he would scarcely have ed that 
the London Government Bill ought to be becatise 
the cholera has lately appeared at Toulon. In former times 
and under more stringent dialectic conditions he would not 
have proposed to rely on the evidence of facts “which 
occurred after the cause of action arose. When the Bill 
passed the first reading there was no cholera in Europe; 
and probably for that reason it was not prominently de- 
scribed as a sanitary measure. It now appears that itis 
as indispensable to the ation of life as the ill-fated 
Merchant Shipping Bill, of which the primary was 
supposed to be the diminution of preventible mortality. It 
is in the highest degree desirable that there should be an 
efficient sanitary authority in London, as elsewhere ; but 
the inference that the duty will be best discharged for a 
SS, of five millions by an elected Council of two 

undred and forty members is entirely arbitrary. On this 
and on all other points of the controversy it is necessary to 
insist on the total absence of precedent for a municipal 
Government of enormous magnitude. Sir C. Dixe's fierce 
attack on the sanitary administration of the Vestries is 
calculated to provoke reasonable anxiety. The wards which 
will choose the members of the Common Council will pro- 
bably coincide with the districts now governed by the 
Vestries, and the constituencies will be the same. It is 
possible that some advantage may result from a central 
control, but it by no means follows that the best sanitary 
authority will be that which is to be constituted by the 
Bill. It is at least certain that the argument: from ‘the 
Toulon cholera was an afterthought, and Sir W. Harcourt 
forgot that the Bill would not come into operation in. time 
to meet an immediate emergency. 

Reasonable opponents of the Ministerial measure have no 
objection to the creation or extension of administrative 
powers which may possibly be required for the whole metro- 
politan area. The machinery of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works was first established, and has been since enlarged 
and modified with exclusive reference to the functions which 
it has for that reason successfully discharged. The consti- 
tution of the Board was either a happy accident or a result 
of prescient From its commencement the 
members have been chosen for their ability and experience 
in local government, nor is it known that any member of 
the body has used his position for purposes of personal ag- 
grandizement. There are no parties in the Board ; nor 
have divisions of opinion on practical questions at any time 
coincided with political distinctions. The majority of the 
Board ‘has probably always consisted of Liberal politicians ; 
and Oo the Chairman, whom his colleagues have re-elected 
to office in many successive years, is a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament, formerly an officer in the army. It is 
impossible to dispute the connexion between the neutral 
or disinterested character of the Board and the system of 
secondary election. Popular constituencies, whatever may 
be their merits, have the defect of habitual indifference to 
the fitness of candidates. The result is less mischievous 
where the elected body has only to speak and to vote. 
Administrative duties require more special qualifications. 
Even the London Government Bill provides that the Lord 
Mayor shall be elected by the Common Council, and not 
by the body of ratepayers. The Councillors themselves 
would, after a short interval, be selected exclusively on 
litical grounds, and probably at the instance of the Radi- 
cal Clubs and Caucuses, which are the only metropolitan 
supporters of the Bill. A better local Parliament might 
be created if the central body were elected by the District 
Councils; but the agitators could not be to re- 
nounce the main object of the movement. In London as 
in Birmingham the higher class of citizens would be muni- 


-cipally as well as politically excommunicated. As revo- 


lution advances, all those who have anything to lose’will 
become more and more Conservative in their opinions. 
Their nonconformity would be ished by exclusion from 
the Common Council, even if of the Caucus 
failed in some instances to control the choice of District 
Councillors. The doubt whether under the new constitu- 
tion municipal office will be an object of ambition may be 
confidently solved. There will be abundant competition 
for seats in the Council; but the aspirants will consist of 
demagogues and wire-pullers. Even if the new Corporation 
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should attain the respectable level of the London School 
Board, it will not be more efficient than the present Board of 
Works. 

The debate on which two or three of the few ini 
days of the Session were misspent was unusually tame a 
uninstructive. Sir Cuartes and Mr. G. 
made smart attacks on the Clerkenwell Vestry; and it is 
to be hoped that the house-owners and jobbers who are 
accused of mismanaging its business will mend their ways 
when they are called a District Council instead of a Vestry. 
The most practical speech of the debate was delivered by 
Mr. Sciater-Bootn. It is well that the commonplace 
fallacies about gas and water supply should be for once 
corrected. Sir James Hoca had already explained that 
the Metropolitan Board could deal with the water supply, 
though Bills which he had introduced for the purpose 
pony, ath rejected on their merits. It is hardly worth 
while to carry any further for the present the discussion 
of a scheme which is now adjourned to next Session. The 
subject seems to have had little interest for the House; 
and, if Lord Grorce Hamitton is right, it fails to com- 
mand the support of the majority of metropolitan mem- 
bers. It may be inferred that they consult the opinion 
of their constituents; but perhaps some of them may be 
converted, if the Government persists in its present policy. 
The Lorp. Mayor and his allies were with some justice 
accused of urging against the second reading arguments 
which might be more appropriately considered in Com- 
mittee. They would, perhaps, have excused themselves on 
the ground that the details constitute the substance of the 
Bill. Sir Sypney Warer.ow, who preferred his party to 
his civic relations, held that it would be necessary to 
make a fundamental change in the proposed division of 
functions between the local and the central Councils. He 
was also of opinion that the ancient dignity of Alderman 


should be maintained ; and it is not improbable that in a. 


future edition of the Bill the title will be given to the Pre- 
sidents of the District Councils, who will themselves have 
seats in the Common Council. The alternative project of a 
group of metropolitan municipalities was neither embodied 
in amendments nor seriously recommended in the course of 
the debate. Mr. Guapstone’s objection that the areas of 
the Parliamentary boroughs will be altered in the process of 
redistribution would have been more conclusive if the 
London Government Bill had been passed in the present 
Session. It would be a waste of time to discuss a scheme 
which has no longer any Parliamentary supporters. When- 
ever the languid controversy is revived, aay gore? of 
the Bill ought to be omitted or largely altered. It is, for 
instance, intolerable that the new Corporation should have 
unlimited power to extend its borders by annexation of 
suburban towns and districts. There is no more fruitful 
subject of contention than the pro of large towns to 
absorb neighbouring territory. The outlying ratepayers 
almost always protest against measures which invariably 
increase their burdens. It would be evidently unjust that 
the Common Council should be made judge in its own 
case, especially as the districts which they would proba- 
bly wish to appropriate are for the most part populous and 
wealthy. 


“THE COUNTRY.” 


Wwe have heard a good deal during the past few weeks, 
and we shall hear a great deal more during the next, 
of the “country,” the “ people,” the “ nation,” and so forth. 
Some Radical prints emphasize the idea supposed to be ex- 

in these words by beginning them with capital letters. 
“ The Lords,” we are told, “ are thwarting the will of the 
“ * Country,’ of the ‘ People,’ of the ‘ Nation,’” and the rest 
of it; and therefore something very serious (though 
indefinite) is going to befall the House of Lords—some- 
thing, to use the stock phrase of platform orators, “ the 
“ consequences of which no man can foresee.” During 
what is called the “ silly season ”—that is, the months of 
August and September—many foolish things will be said 
and done. Mr. 5 ouN Mortey, borrowing (without acknow- 
ledgment) a phrase from one of Mr. Bricut’s early 
and most vigorous speeches, will again ask if those who 
struck the lion down are now to pay homage to 
the wolf. Mr. Tuorotp Rocers, who, as the Zimes the 
other day informed the world, is both a scholar and a 
gentleman, will again instruct the public as to the morals 


. of the aristocracy with which he happens to be so intimately 


acquainted. What, indeed, we may ask with that news- 
paper, may not be expected from the rank and file of the 
Radical party when a man of the delicacy, polish, and 
urbanity of Mr. Rocers indulges in rhetoric of this sort? 
Mr. CHamper.aiy will again talk of the great changes 
which are impending over the Constitution, and which are to 
be brought about without violence, but by something which 
he would rather not speak of more fully. The keynote of the 
misrepresentation, of which we are to hear so much in the 
dog-days, was struck on Wednesday evening by Sir CHARLES 
Dirxe. “It is a struggle,” he said, speaking of that on 
which we are now entering, “for the extension of the 
“ franchise to two millions of people.” No one knows 
better than Sir Cartes Dike that it is nothing of the 
kind. It is a struggle on the Conservative side simply to 
prevent the separation of two things which must not be 
kept apart—to prevent the danger that the Government, 
having secured an obedient majority under the Bill which 
the House of Lords has rejected, might so manipulate the con- 
stituencies in their Redistribution Bill that all parties but one 
would not be represented at allinthefuture. All politicians 
alike, Liberalsand Conservatives, are agreed asto the extension 
of the suffrage. Lord Braconsrrexp had no objection to it, 
and opposed Mr. Trevetyan’s proposal in the year 1874 on 
exactly the same grounds as those on which the House of 
Lords has thrown out the Bill—namely, that enfranchise- 
ment cannot be considered apart from redistribution. 
“ But,” we are told, “ the country will not understand these 
“ distinctions. It will simply take note of the fact that the 
“ Lords have rejected the Bill.” Now we do not believe in 
the total imbecility of the great body of our countrymen. 
We believe that they are perfectly well able to understand 
the ground on which the Bill is thrown out. But what 
may fairly puzzle the less intelligent voter is the spectacle 
(of which we shall have abundant examples in the next 
few months) of Liberal members of Parliament, guaranteed by 
the 7'imes to be either scholars or gentlemen, or both, assert- 
ing in an open meeting of their countrymen that which every 

er, as he utters the words, knows to be false-—namely, 
that the House of Lords objects to enfranchise two millions 
of rural householders. The listener is then put in this 
difficulty—either the House of Lords has acted as stated, or 
else the orator is—something which we had rather not 
define too accurately. But we have hopes that the country 
will solve the problem without great mental effort. The 
more widely the question is discussed the more clearly will 
it be seen that the separation of the two questions is a mere 
party manceuvre. It is easy for the least intelligent voter 
to see that, in counties which contain several large urban 
constituencies, redistribution and the rearrangement of 
boundaries may serve to make the artisan supreme in the 
counties as he is in the boroughs. Take the case of a 
county in which the two parties are fairly evenly divided, 
and assume that the new voters created by the Bill are 
evenly divided between the two. By simply leaving the 


boundaries as they are, the urban element will grow out. 


into the country, and thus the character of the electorate 
will naturally be changed. What may happen when 
Radical wire-pullers set to work with malice prepense in 
their scheme of redistribution to artificially arrange the 
constituencies according to their own convenience, the 
future only can show us. The scheme itself is feasible, 
and there is nothing in the character of the present or future 
Liberal leaders to show that they are not likely to adopt it. 
But here, again, lies one of the hopes that the agitation 
against the House of Lords will fail. In every corner of 
the country the present or future voter, who knows the 
local circumstances which affect his particular case, can see, 
if the matter is fairly put before him, that whether his 
enfranchisement is nominal or real depends, not on the Bill 
now under discussion, but on the other Bill on which the 
Government declines to give any information. We believe 
the country, taking it all through, to be Conservative in its 
temper and feelings. But it requires little ingenuity so to 
manipulate an electoral system that even a majority may be 
turned into a minority, and that a minority may be hope- 
lessly silenced. This, and nothing else, is the question now 
before the country. The duty now incumbent on the Con- 
servative party is to meet the Radical agitation at every 
point ; to declare everywhere, in the most emphatic terms, 
that it is a shameless misrepresentation to assert that the 
House of Lords and the Conservative party are opposed to 
the admission of the rural householders to the franchise ; 
and to show that (following in this matter the advice of Mr. 
Bricut) they only pause to give the shadow till they, and 
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the country to which they appeal, know what the substance 
is to be. It is of vital importance to the Conservative 
cause that in every part and corner of the country no effort 
should be spared anywhere by Conservatives to put this 
question in its true light before the people. 


EARLY CLOSING. 


To was a quite exceptional little meeting at Exeter 
Hall on Thursday, It was not noisy or fanatical, and 
it did show that private enterprise had been the means of 
forwarding a very good work. The Early Closing Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting to report progress, and what it 
had to say was in every way satisfactory. In spite of many 
temptations, the Association has kept tight hold of common 
sense. Nowadays, when any body of persons unite to do a 
good turn to others, they seem to find it absolutely neces- 
sary to abuse some third party. They clamour for the 
general overturn of something, and appeal to Parliament 
for a nice little law giving them the power to tie the hands 
of whomsoever they choose. The Early Closing Asso- 
ciation has done neither of these things. It has gone 
quietly along, persuading the shopkeepers who overwork 
their hands that it is not only a humane, but also a 
sensible, thing to be moderate in exacting service. The 
people who support the Association have given solid 
proof that they are not playing at philanthropy. It is 
no interest of theirs that shops should shut earlier than 
they used to do; and, if they take an interest in the 
matter, it is out of pure kindness to the men and women 
who suffered, and still do suffer, from the consequences of 
the fight for custom among traders. When a movement of 
this sort, which has a good object before it and goes the 
right way to work, secures a fair measure of success, the 
fact is to be noted with satisfaction. And the Early Closing 
Association has been reasonably successful. It is financially 
sound, and the Board of Management has been able to get 
a number of extra holidays for the people employed in shops 
and warehouses. It is able to record the fact that one 
hundred and six large houses closed their doors from the 
22nd of December to the following Thursday morning. At 
Easter also one hundred and fifteen others gave four days’ 
holiday. These figures are more important even than they 
look. When large wholesale places of business rest from 
work, a number of little people who do not figure in re- 
turns rest too. This represents a very distinct gain for 


.some thousands of hard-worked servants. 


If all the clamour made about overcrowding a few months 
ago and other occasional explosions of the same sort are not 
mere affairs of fashion, the exertions of the Early Closing 
Association are well entitled to attention. It is working in 
a kindred matter, and that without crying for an Act of 
Parliament. There is no need to suppose that it does all 
the good it imagines it is doing. Associations of all kinds 
are apt to credit themselves with the whole merit of pro- 
ducing the reform they fight for, whereas they are quite 
as much the effect as the cause. The Early Closing 
Association is as yet very far from having been com- 
pletely successful, and there is much to do beyond get- 
ting shops shut at a reasonable hour. Even when hours 
of work are not manifestly excessive, there is much in 
the method which is simply cruel. There probably never 
was a more barbarous rule than that which compels 
attendants in shops and at bars to stand up all day. Be- 
hind things of this kind, which are more or less in view, 
there are abuses of a still worse description—overcrowded 
workshops, night-work, and mere unventilated dens used 
as bed-rooms. Whoever sets about reforming these evils 
will very soon discover that there are pretty close limits to 
what he can do. Monotonous physical labour will never be 
anything but monotonous physical labour to the end of 
time, and it will continue to be done by men and women 
who are driven to it by necessity. Its surroundings will 
under no conceivable condition of the world be anything 
but so unpleasant as to appear intolerable to people ac- 
customed to better things. It is, however, quite another 
thing to say that they must be as sordid as the careless- 
ness and selfishness of employers who think themselves 
entitled to get whatever they can out of the necessities 
of the poor who work for them can make them. As 
long as Early Closing Associations, Shop Labour Leagues, 
and other bodies of this kind, are engaged in showing up 
these evils, and trying to persuade those who have the 
power to remedy them spontaneously, they are very well 


employed. It is very slow work. Such success as they do 
obtain is got little by little, and they have to face the dis- 
couraging fact that it is generally won where it is least 
needed. The shops in the West End, which were always 
the best, have become better, while those at the East End 
remain nearly what they always were. Much, however, 
has been gained by merely setting up a better standard. 
Since it has been loudly asserted and universally agreed that a 
shipmaster who thinks only of his profit is little better than 
a rogue, there has certainly been much less carelessness in 
fitting out ships for sea. When it is an equally accepted 
belief that the shopkeeper who overworks his assistants and 
abuses the power of his purse is as bad as the reckless ship- 
owner, the majority of the class will begin to reflect that, 
after all, it is worth while spending money on their cha- 
racter. Charitable Societies can help this species of educa- 
tion forward very materially by merely reiterating publicly 
that such and such things are good to be done, and point- 
ing out that many have been persuaded to do them and 
are none the worse for it. 

The work they do among the employed is of as much im- 
portance as anything they can do among the employers. 
It is a very excellent thing that decency of life should be 
shown to be good in itself. Piggery has been the condition 
of great numbers of workpeople, simply because they 
have never valued anything higher. Where they insist on 
better things they will get them, or make them for them- 
selves. Shopkeepers must buy their labour on market 
terms like other employers. If they find they have to give 
better conditions in order to obtain a good class of assistants, 
they will give them. Hitherto they have profited by one of 
the innumerable delusions of life. There has been a belief 
among the working class that work in a shop was more cre- 
ditable, and therefore desirable, than work of a mechanical 
kind. It was paid in honour of a kind, and, consequently, 
badly enough rewarded in other respects. When once it 
has been well demonstrated that shopwork is ill paid in every 
respect, and is not by any means a good in itself, the sons and 
daughters of country labourers and artisans may begin to 
think that the trade of their parents is worth sticking to. 
They will at least make a point of getting some tangible 
gain before leaving it. When they are well convinced that 
decency and comfort are the only reasonable objects to fight 
for, they will begin to develop the virtues of temperance 
and foresight to a much greater degree. At present the 
baser kind of employer profits by the incredible care- 
lessness of a great many of them. The remedy for this 
lies in their own hands, and whoever goes about to per- 
suade them of the truth does the State very genuine ser- 
vice in more ways than one. Of late, whenever an evil 
has been suddenly recognized after existing placidly for 
generations, the cry has been for an Act of Parliament 
to put it right. Because some general nuisance has been 
stopped by law, or a particular scandal corrected, it has 
been argued that every possible wrong can be corrected 
by legislation. The craze is comparatively quiet for the 
moment ; but, if it is to be cured for good, it will be by the 
example of people like the members of the Early Closing 
Association, who trust to their own exertions and steadily 
refuse to call on the Parliamentary Hercules. If they can 
show that they are gaining ground, they will be the better 
able to keep a check on the minority among themselves 
who are calling for the application of the popular nostrum. 


THE PLANS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Ny Ministerial parts in the pompous drama now in 
“ active preparation ” have been promptly distributed. 
Sir Cuartes Ditke is doing the roaring; the Prive 
MinisteEr’s réle is for the moment that of “the sucking- 
“dove.” Nothing could have been in more striking con- 
trast with his famous speech on the third reading of the 
Franchise Bill than his statement of last Thursday night ; 
it was as thoroughly becoming the position and person of 
the speaker as the other had been the reverse. Mr. 
GiapsTtonE had no opinion to express on the House of ~ 
Commons or the action of the Lords; he confined himself, 
as was right and proper, to a dry, businesslike, and unrhe- 
torical statement of the effect of that action upon the 
Ministerial plans. For the substance of that statement 
his hearers were universally prepared—it having, indeed, 
been delivered only an hour or two before in that assem- 
bly of Liberal members whom Mr. Goscuen disgusted by 


talking the language of good sense and moderation to 
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them and Mr. Bricur delighted by addressing them in a 
more congenial spirit. The House met in expectation 
of the announcement that the business of the Session 
would be speedily wound up, and Parliament reassembled 
after a two months’ prorogation for an autumn Session ; 
and Mr. GiapsTong, as has been said, was content to 
make this announcement in the simplest possible way. 
Simplest, at least, so far as s the absence of 
rhetorical appeal of any sort, for simple in the sense of 
unambiguous no utterance of the Prime Munisrer’s has 
ever been. Even in the course of the few sentences in 
which he described the autumnal programme of the Go- 
vernment, he contrived to produce on the mind of Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucote the impression that the redistri- 
bution scheme as well as the Franchise Bill was to be taken 
up in November next. The mere suspicion, however, of 
such a lapse into straightforward and aboveboard dealing 
was obviously felt to be too injurious to the Government to 
be endured ; and Mr. GiapsTone promptly disposed of it. 
It is not the intention of the Government to unbind the 
eyes of the Legislature and the country in the autumn 
Session any more than in the present one. The Franchise 
Bill is again to be taken by itself, and Parliament is to be 
summoned to pass it. The public are to be asked to accept 
it, then as now, in the dark. 


Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s mistake, however, was on the 
whole a fortunate one, for its correction served incidentally 
to bring the peculiar characteristics of the Ministerial policy 
into a very clear light. ‘t created the opportunity for a 
distinct challenge to Ministers to take advantage of the 
interval which the rejection of the Franchise Bill has secured 
to them, and to construct their redistribution scheme, 
and submit it to the House in the form of a Bill before 
Parliament is called upon to consider the rejected measure 
of enfranchisement a second time. The reply of Mr. 
GuapsTonE to this challenge consisted, as every one must 
have known it would, in an appeal to the stale and 
inapplicable old precedent of 1866, when “from the 
“moment of Ministers adding a Redistribution Bill to 
“their Franchise Bill all chance of passing the latter 
“measure vanished.” Now no one knows better than 
Mr. Guapstone that the Reform Bill of 1866—and for that 
matter the Administration that introduced it—was already 
moribund when the Seats Bill was brought in. The 
“majority of five” division had virtually killed it; and, 
whatever course had been taken by the Government, its 
end could only have been a question of days. As a matter 
of fact Lord Russet and his colleagues chose to make a 
last bid for the renewal of their expiring lease of official 
life by laying their scheme of redistribution on the table ; 
but, though this attempt at conciliation proved abortive, it 
is purely misleading to pretend that it affected the Minis- 
terial position for the worse. The Government would have 

ished in any case; it will not do to describe its days as 

ving been actually shortened by an expedient which 
simply failed to prolong them. To compare Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
position in 1884 with that of Lord Russe. in 1866—and this 
is the comparison which the Premier constantly suggests, 
and which his argument requires—is pre us. Alike in 
the magnitude and cohesion of his majority and in the extent 
of his own personal ascendency over his followers, the power 
of the present Priwe Minister stands related to that of his 
predecessor of eighteen years almost as the authority of an 
absolute despot to that of the weakest occupant of the most 
shaky of constitutional thrones. To argue that the deve- 
loped art of obstruction has provided a Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition with new means of resistance even to the most 
powerful of Governments is, for the purposes of the parallel 
between the cases of 1866 and 1884, beside the question. 
Lord RusseE.t’s Reform Bill was destroyed not by the Oppo- 
sition but by rebellious Ministerialists. Its enemies were 
those of its own household ; and that is precisely the sort of 
enmity which Mr. Guapstone’s franchise legislation has 
not had to encounter. The contention that, from the mere 

int of view of available time, it is impossible to “run” a 

chise Bill and a Redistribution Bill together in the 
same Session was conclusively disposed of the other night in 
the House of Lords. As much time, it was then pointed 
out, had been spent in the House of Commons in protesting 
against the severance of the two questions, and in endeavour- 
ing to compel Ministers to provide against the evil effects 
of that severance, as would have sufficed to examine and 
settle the details of a Redistribution Bill. It is not, of 
course, contended that the two measures could be 


that is no reason why the Government should not have 
responded in a straightforward manner to the eminently 
fair suggestion of Sir Starrorp Norrucore, and consented 
to lay their scheme of redistribution on the table in October 
next. 

The truth is that supposing the people upon whose 
passions and prejudices the agitators propose to work to 
be capable of appreciating or willing to appreciate the 
merits of the question really at issue between the two 
Houses, they would regard the whole conflict with an in- 
difference which all the Caucuses in the country would be 
unable to disturb. They would simply view it as the result 
of a Ministerial attempt to secure an illicit party advantage, 
and of a very natural resolve on the part of the Opposition 
to thwart it. The utter hollownessof the charge against the 
House of Lords of opposing itself to the will of the nation 
would, in fact, become apparent. It would be seen that that 
House is only insisting on the adoption of a course 
which Ministers themselves admit to be the best 
course, if only it be a practicable one, and at the same time 
that none of the arguments whereby they endeavour to prove 
it impracticable will bear the slightest examination. The 
Lords declare and the Government agree that enfranchise- 
ment and redistribution ought, if possible, to take place 
together ; but while the former affirm, the latter deny, that 
the requisite legislation for combining them might have been 
accomplished in the present Session. The facts themselves 
refute the denial ; but let that pass. It being granted for 
the sake of argument that the two processes could not have 
been effected together, it is then asked whether the 
Government will delay the operation by the first pro- 
cess until it can be accompanied by the second ; and it 
thereupon appears that, though the Government are willing 
to do a variety of things more or less distantly resembling 
this, the thing itself they will not do. They will give their 
word, but they object to giving their bond ; and in giving 
their word they are scrupulously careful to point out that 
circumstances may prevent their redeeming it. The security 
they offer for the ultimate realization of the admittedly 
best plan of procedure is not, they constantly tell us, an 
absolute security; but, though they can give a securit 
of that kind, they will not. What is to be though 
of their refusal? It speaks for itself, as does also Mr. 
Guapstone’s rejection of Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s sug- 
gestion last Thursday night. The Government, in a word, 
will do anything but give binding force to their pro- 
fessions on the subject of electoral reform. They will 
offer this, that, or the other compromise—down even to that 
illusory proposal made privately to the Conservative leader 
in the Upper House after the first night’s debate, and 
flourished by Mr. Guiapstone at the meeting of his sup- 
porters last Thursday; but the guarantees which they 
might give, and which, if their professions were sincere, they 
should be anxious to offer, they persistently withhold. We 
repeat that, when the question between them and their oppo- 
nents is submitted to any decently competent tribunal, 
there can be no possible doubt of the result. 


RIDING-SCHOOLS. 


HOSE who are so fortunate as to have acquired the art of 
riding without the assistance of a riding-master, and who 
have never perhaps, therefore, had occasion to penetrate to the 
interior of a riding-school, would be astonished, not only at the 
extent to which these establishments are patronized, but at the 
class of persons by whom they are most frequented. We are not, of 
course, speaking of military riding-schools, which are institutions 
- se, and in which the general public have no direct interest ; 
ut rather of the private establishments which are to be found in 
almost every quarter of London, and in most provincial towns 
where there is what is known as genteel society, and where the 
art of equitation may, therefore, be considered as an appropriate 
adjunct to a finished education. 
t, although it is not of the military mandge that we would at 
present desire to speak, it is from this that private riding-schools 
derive their origin, and it is on the military model that their 
arrangements are supposed to be framed. Judging, however, from 
the advertisements of these institutions, where it is constantly set 
forth that the art of riding may be learned in “ twelve easy lessons,” 
it would seem as if either the six months or more daily hard work 
in the riding-school required from arecruit, whether officer or private, 
on joining a cavalry regiment were somewhat uncalled for, or the 
anxiety of the advertiser to secure pupils had a tendency to outweigh 
his strict regard for accuracy. If, however,one person considers that 
he is able to impart a given accomplishment to another in a certain 
manner, there is nothing to prevent him from saying so;*and if a 


together in eight or nine weeks of an autumn Session ; but 


certain section of the public are willing to believe that they can 
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“Jearn to ride in twelve easy lessons, it is not the business of any one 


in particular to disabuse them of this belief. It is obvious, 
however, that the course of instruction followed in a private 
riding-school can only reflect but the very faintest shadow of the 
strict discipline and real hard work required in a military 
establishment ; and those who flatter themselves that they are 
learning to ride in the same way as a cavalry soldier would be 
wofully astonished if they were suddenly transported to Knights- 
bridge or Aldershot, and desired to take their place in a military 
ride. It is just as well, perhaps, that too much should not be 
persons who are not obliged 
to do so would be willing to go through the whole wearisome course 
of a military riding-school, and the majority would become heartily 
sick of the whole thing before they been at it a fortnight. 
Military riding-masters, moreover, ure not, as a class, remarkable 
for charm of manner or sweetness of disposition. The very nature of 
their duties has a tendency to make them brusque and overbearing ; 
and, being frequently men of scant education, who have risen to their 
position b the display of certain technical qualifications, they are 
apt to nde use of their brief authority in a manner by no means 
agreeable to those under them. In short, the military riding- 
master is occasionally inclined to be something of a bully, and is 
rarely a popular character in the regiment. But the autocrat of 
the private riding-school must be cast in a very different mould if 
he wishes to be successful in his calling and bring custom to the 
establishment. He must combine the decision of a general with 
the tact of a diplomatist, the suavity of a dancing-master, and the 
humour of a light comedian; and, while never losing command 
over his mixed company of pupils, he must be able to appeal to 
their separate individual sensibilities, and control them more by 
moral influence than by sternness and severity. And a curious 
mixture they often are. It would be only natural to suppose that 
the majority of riding-school pupils consisted of very young per- 
sons, who were learning to ride as a part of their early education. 
This, however, is very far from being the case. There are usually 
a certain number of children attached to the school, who either 
receive private instruction or are put in a class with the ladies. 
But the average riding-class will be found to consist of just 
as many adults as young people—the former, indeed, often 
having the preponderance. An observer of human nature 
would derive some interest from a study of the various types of 
uestrian character to be found here, and in speculating as to who 
ey are, and what various motives can have brought them 
together. Stout, middle-aged, and elderly gentlemen, mild young 
men in spectacles, an occasional foreigner, one or two would-be 
horsey persons, who affect an unconcerned and superior manner, 
and pretend to have come merely in order to pass the time, or for 
the sake of exercise, and various nondescripts of all ages and 
every degree of clumsiness, trot round in quasi-military order under 
the command of the great man who rides at their head or circles 
about in the centre of the school. His eye is, or appears to be, 
everywhere, and he has a suitable word for each. To the stout 
gent man, whose prosperous appearance indicates a comfortable 
nee at his banker's, and who, having been ordered horse 


exercise for the benefit of his health, may possibly be induced to 


_ buy a “confidential” animal out of the school, he is deferential 


and encouraging, taking care that he is always comfortably 
‘mounted, an ing unnoticed any little shortcomings of hand 
or seat, which in the case of others he will possibly be very ready 
to rebuke. Towards the mild young gentleman he will adopt a 
jocular and bantering manner, rallying him on his awkwardness, 
and threatening to put him in the young ladies’ and children’s 


class. With the horsey men he may perhaps condescend to 


a certain familiarity, which, however, must not be unduly pre- 
sumed upon, or they may find themselves suddenly pulled up and 
“sat upon” before the whole class, with whom they may pre- 
viously have acquired an illusory reputation for exceptional prowess 
and experience. And, to whatever extent he may unbend for the 
moment, he must never allow himself to be trifled with, or to 
relinquish the character of a despot whose slightest word is law. 
In order, therefore, to be a successful as well as a popular riding- 
master, a man must be possessed of somewhat exceptional qualifica- 
tions. Not only must he thoroughly understand his duties, but 
he must be prepared to discharge them with no ordinary amount 
of tact and patience. He has to study the interests of his employers 
on the one hand, and of his pupils on the other, and it is quite 
possible that the two may not be always identical. He must 
—_ moreover, some administrative capacity, and have acquired 

bits of method and order, or he will never be able to organize 
and make the most of the regiment of screws placed under his 
command. An average riding-school stud would indeed afford 
a curious study to a connoisseur in horseflesh, who would here 
find ens of most of the infirmities to which horseflesh is 
liable. It is wonderful, however, what horses will do with 
careful feeding, and exercise which is regular without being 
excessive; and many animals whose physical peculiarities would 
very likely disqualify them for a single day’s work out-of- 
doors will earn their keep very well in the school. It would 
of course be unfair to rank all riding-school horses in this cate- 

ry, and there are few good establishments that cannot boast a 

ir proportion of really good and useful animals. But it would be 
absurd to ex a very high standard of excellence throughout ; 
and most riding-masters will find it as much as they can do to 
meet the varied requirements of their pupils from day to day with 
the material at their disposal. Still, as Sancho Panza says, it is 
good to have command, if only over a flock of sheep, and the 


riding-master’s authority must be absolute and beyond di \ 
Woe indeed be to ame Coo pupil, not specially Sonate 


circumstances, who should be so ill-advised as to question or set 
himself against it; not only will he be snubbed and browbeaten, 
before the whole class, but he will perhaps find himself, on his 
next appearance, mounted on one of the greatest brutes in the 
school, and, unless he is so far advanced in proficiency as to be 
indifferent to what he rides, he will be only too glad to humble 
himself before his all-powerful instructor, in the hope of being 
restored to favour and to a more comfortable steed. But 
insubordination is rare, and it is indeed wonderful with what 
submissiveness a mixed company of persons, many of whom may 
vor likely have plenty to say for themselves on other occasions, 
will bow to the dictates of a man who is probably in most respects 
“2 much their inferior. 

e ordinary routine of the school is certainly monotonous 
enough; but there are occasions wher some little variety is 
— to the proceedings. There are few whose equestrian 
ambition does not lead them to aspire to something more than 
being able to ride round and round the tan-covered parallelogram 
without tumbling off ; and instruction in leaping is, or professes to 
be, included in the curriculum of most riding-schools. On certain 
days, then, or at certain specified hours, the leaping-bar is brought 
forth, and those who desire to risk themselves over it are drawn 
up together on one side, the less adventurous spirits watching the 

roceedings from a safe corner. It is, of course, ——- = 
begin low, and an obstacle standing about eighteen inches from 
the ground would not appear to offer = very serious difficulty 
either to horse or man; but it is astonishing what a fuss some 
horses will make over even such a tiny impediment, and what 
discomfiture is thereby caused to their riders. There will, of 
course, be a few who really can jump, and who will make — 
of the bar when raised a good deal higher, or even of the bush 
and * epee hurdle which will in some cases be put up 
for the more advanced members of the class. And if the pupil is 
so fortunate as to get hold of an animal that really understands 
something about its work, there is no doubt that leaping lessons 
in a riding-school may be of great service to him. Occasionally, 
too, the ——- will be still further varied by some such 
fancy performance as tilting at the ring, or a mild imitation of 
“heads and posts” as practised in a cavalry manége; and 
if an energetic riding-master happens to have an exception- 
ally forward class, and a more than usually handy lot of 
horses, he will perhaps get up a little equestrian entertainment to 
the of music, where his can display their 
horsemanship before the admiring eyes of their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts in the gallery. But of the large number 
of persons who frequent riding-schools there are probably com- 
paratively few who really benefit by their instruction to any great 
extent. They either get tired of the monotony, or their 

fails them, or other causes operate to interfere with their attend- 
ance; so that they never get beyond a certain point. They are 
apt to expect too much in a short time, and are D aia dis- 
appointed if at the end of the “ twelve easy lessons ” they are com- 
pelled to own to themselves that they are still anything but 
finished horsemen, The fact is, of course, that, in order to be 
really useful, the riding-school course must last a great deal 
longer, and embrace a great deal more than can be expected in a 
private establishment. The pupil must first of all be taught to 
ride entirely without stirrups, and to acquire the proper use of his 
hands and legs; and this alone requires, in most cases, and 
careful instruction for some months. And even if, after half a 
year's hard work, he were to succeed in acquiring what is known 
as a “military seat,” it is a question whether the acquisition 
would be of much advantage to him in private life. Very few 
men whose experience has been restricted to the riding-school can 
ever ride well across country ; and one season’s practical education 
in the hunting-field, provided he goes at it in earnest and makes 
up his mind to a certain number of falls, will do more for a man 
who takes to the saddle comparatively late in life than any amount 
of riding-school work. There is no doubt, however, that in the 
case of children and very young persons a great deal may be 
learned in the school under a good master; and to numbers of 
grown-up persons, who perhaps are debarred from equitation in 
apy other form, it affords a means of healthy exercise, and the 
satisfaction of thinking, at any rate, that they are learning to ride. 


POPULUS VULT DECIPI. 


r[oEee are persons, we believe, who get angry with their poli- 
tical opponents. This practice is, for many reasons, to be 
deprecated. In the first place, it is dubiously moral; in the 
second place, it is nearly always injudicious; and, in the third 
place, it loses the indulger in it a great deal of fun. We, for our 
part, never get angry with political opponents, which is probably 
the reason why they are so frequently delivered into our hands. 
Last week we had to regret some curiously unworthy language 
which Mr. John Morley addressed to an audience of Northern 
miners—language which was unworthy not merely because of its 
geneva tone, but because the accomplished speaker happened to 
‘orget the Ninth Commandment, and downright false witness 

inst his neighbour. The Pali Mali Gazette, with a loyalty 
which does it much credit, took up the cudgels for its former 


editor, and observed that what we complained of was “that Mr, 
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Morley does not address an audience of Northumbrian miners in 
the style of the Saturday Review.” From this observation we can 
only suppose that misrepresentation is the style appropriate to an 
audience of Northumbrian miners, and not appropriate to the 
Saturday Review. To the latter conclusion we, at any rate, can 
have no possible reason for objecting ; neither, we should suppose, 
can our readers have. It isa very handsome compliment on the 
part of the Pali Mall Gazette, and we can only make our bow and 
ide’ our blushes, But the other inference, that audiences of 
Northumbrian miners and other democratic assemblages are only 
to be properly addressed by misrepresenting fact is much more 
valuable, and coming just at the time of the great Liberal demand 
for a popular — it is extremely instructive. The style 
appropriate to Northumbrian miners, we are told by their advo- 
cates and at least self-constituted spokesmen (we hope the miners 
are grateful), is misrepresentation of facts. e should not have 
ventured such a statement, and, albeit not much inclined to 
optimism, we hope it is not true. But the Pall Mall Gazette has 
a good deal to say for itself, it must be admitted, now that 
the Government has the word to “ get out the shawms.” 
the last phrase requires a little exegetic comment. Once 
upon @ time (just about that time when Clerkenwell explosions 
were converting Mr, Gladstone, and Lord Derby was making those 
unanswerable speeches which he has just conspicuously failed to 
answer himself) there was a College at Oxford, the junior members 
of which combined the cultivation of sacred and profane learning, 
with a decided propensity to exclusively profane amusement. One 
of the institutions of this College (which they say set the example 
of yore to all Collegiate foundations now existing both on 
Isis and Cam) was mysteriously called “the shawms.” The 
shawms were not mentioned in any statute; neither, it is be- 
lieved, were they specified in any document contained in the 
College Muniment m. Nobody quite knew to whom they 
originally belonged, and they were handed down through suc- 
cessive generations of undergraduates with all the precautions of 
the abstrusest cults of antiquity. One was a battered trombone, 
the other does not, in our memory at least, answer to any exact 
genus of musical brass instrument, but seems to have had some- 
thing of the serpent and something of the ophicleide. Such as 
they were, however, the shawms were the invariable signal for a 
disturbance of more than ordinary hilarity and indiscipline. “ Let 
us get out the shawms,” somebody would say at wine or —— 
not too often, but it might be after an unexpected bump in May, 
it might be in prospect of an exceptionally magnificent bonfire in 
November. And when the shawms were got out, then the au- 
thorities made up their minds for a night of it. 

The Government has got out the shawms, and with a frankness 
as charming as that of the Irish Secretary’s Balbus, all the 
Government organs in the press have been set to work to play 
them. Mr. Thorold Rogers improved, and will doubtless im- 

rove to the utmost, the result of long years’ study of the Divorce 
bourt reports; Sir John Bennett has already discoursed pro- 
fessionally of pendulums; the Pall Mall Gazette itself has gravely 
announced that “the supreme duty” of all good Liberals is to 
“organize the intimidation of the House of Lords”; the Daily 
News rings the changes on “audacious” and “impudent” and 
“ insulting,” and the Hackney Radical Club (a delightful asso- 
ciation) has informed Lord Salisbury that “we . ... hereby ex- 
press our intense gratification at the course adopted by the House 
of Lords .... and to state that it is evident that the spirit of 
Lord Beaconsfield does not animate the leader of the Conservative 
arty.” The grammar of the Hackney Radicals is equal to the 
fogie of the party generally; but what does grammar matter 
when you are getting out the shawms ? 

Some little contretemps, however, have happened. The sincerest 
condolences are due to the Ministerial party for the fact that the 
Duke of Marlborough voted for the Franchise Bill almost at the 
same moment as that in which it was discovered that he amused 
himself by running Hansom cabs. Had the Duke only voted for 
the paths: Secry what an admirable sermon on the degeneracy of 
the Peerage (or rather what dozens of sermons) should we have 
had! But the fata iniqua have denied this gratification to 
Mr. Thorold Rogers and his assistants. They can hardly 
satirize their own supporters, though it may well be that some 
peers who voted against Lord Cairns on Tuesday may think 
that Sir John Bennett has a singular fashion of gratitude. 
However, things must be taken as they come—a reflexion 
peculiarly valuable to a party who have to rely on Lord Derby 
(a Liberal of about two years’ standing) for argument, and to 
whom “l’ami Rosebery semble étre quelque chose” in point of 
wit. But still, on the whole, the array of preparations for con- 
founding the knavish tricks of the Peers is rather disappointing. 
To parade your mounted farriers on a platform of manifest false- 
hood and to blow your horns against the enemy for doing and 
saying what it ‘has never done or said seem a little inadequate. 
As, however, nothing else has yet been done, or is apparently pro- 

to be done, we must conclude that the Pall Mall Gazette is 
right, The palate of the democracy won't stand the fade diet of 
truth, — and the like. A good round misrepresentation, 
lenty of strong language, abundance of mounted farriers, and a 
band or two, with rosettes to match—that is the thing. Populus 
vult decipi, and the head and front of the offending of these horrid 
Lords is that they don’t or practise the art of 


da 
en one turns to such a speech as Sir Charles Dilke’s on 


‘There is to begin with that very awkward little matter about 
Sir M. Hicks- and Mr. Sclater-Booth. ‘Sir Oharles states 
amidst the shouts of a Liberal gathering that two of the Opposi- 
tion leaders acted obstructively on a certain occasion. It turns 
out that one did not vote at all and the other voted on the other 
side. Then too Sir Charles Dilke’s omniscience is rather odd. The 
country has not had any opportunity whatever of expressing its 
opinion on the Franchise Bill, and the whole gist and object of the 
Lords’ action is that the country shall have such an opportunity, 
But Sir Charles knows beforehand that the country approves the 
Bill, that the country ene! ep the Lords, and that whatever 
“our great leader” may say the country will back. Possibly; but 
it somehow may not strike the man in the Peckham omnibus that 
the country thus described is a very intelligent country. To judge 
from Sir Charles Dilke, the constituencies are very much of Mr. 
Bagnet’s kidney. “Tell him what I think, old girl,” they say to 
Mr. Gladstone; and, indeed, the ave Briton, as he is repre- 
sented by his spokesmen in the press and on the platform, appears 
to be very much like Mr. Bagnet ; though, by the same testimony, 
he is less careful of making known his estimate of Mr. Gladstone 
to Mr. Gladstone himself. 

Now if it pleases Englishmen to be represented as good-natured 
fools; if it is sufficient for them to hear the order “get out the 
shawms,” without inquiring what the occasion for this festivity is, 
and if they are prepared to mistake Mr. Gladstone’s convenience 
for a momentous national object, and the Caucus hektograph 
for a new Book of Revelation, there is nothing to be said. 
Undoubtedly there are such Englishmen. The people who 
write to the papers that the Lords “ have refused to widen the 
franchise,” when the Lords have expressly consented to widen 
the franchise, are not all office-boys, no doubt, and have in some 
cases other homes than the county lunatic asylum. The most 
charitable hypothesis is not always the most correct one, and for 
our parts we cannot deny that there is something to be said for 
the Pall Mall Gazette view of the matter, which is that populus 
vult decipi, It is a little disheartening, perhaps, because un- 
fortunately it is a kind of game which two can’t play at—at least 
if one happens to lie under those disqualifications which the Pall 
Mail Gazette so kindly assigns to the Saturday Review. If it were 
as true that half the House of Commons were immoral persons as 
it is false that half the House of Lords are, we could not, for the 
life of us, take up Mr. Thorold rs’s fashion of argument ; 
how much greater, then, is our disability when (as it happens) the 
one statement is about as false as the other. It would not amuse 
us at all to bear false witness against Mr. Chamberlain ; it would 
not amuse us to bear the very true witness which we can bear in 
the style in which the other side testifies against the House of 
Lords. In short, it is the old, old difficulty of the sweep and the 
other person, which has generally been ized as insuperable, 
Some say that the other person should not mind the dirt ; that is 
excellent counsel in the literal case, perhaps not so excellent in 
the metaphorical. 

But perhaps after all the Pall Mall Gazette is mistaken, and it is 
not necessary to say the thing that is not in order to catch the 
ears of the democracy. Perhaps Philip may show that he is not 
always, as an able euphemism puts it, “ pleasant,” and that 
what a litical’ pa tisan who was not dealing in euphemism 
once so far forgot himself as to call “the hard lying of 1880” is 
not always a safe way to political success. It is very much to be 
hoped, and it may be suggested in the most delicate manner in 
the world to all persons of influence and ability that it may not 
only be hoped, but tried, with advantage. The self-styled friends 
of the people declare more or less —- that bluster and blare 
and brag and bamboozlement are the only ways of securing the 
people's attention, that the way to get them to believe that 
is white is to marshal some mounted farriers and a flag or two, 
and that to assert loudly that the House of Lords has done 
exactly what the House of Lords has not done is the sure way 
to force it down their throats. On the other side there may 
— be a too great reliance on Magna est vqvitas, and that re- 

iance might perhaps be exchanged for something better without 
accepting the ical faith (almost openly expressed and enforced 
with great clash of cymbal and drum) that magna sunt mendacia 
et prevalebunt, 


THE GERMAN PROFESSOR (OLD STYLE). 


HERE was a period in the young life of the generation which 
is now passing away when it seemed not unlikely that the 
German Professor might become an established character in 
English fiction. A strange mixture of philosopliy and sentiment 
was the momentary fashion, and he was thotight to be a devotee 
of both. With an heroic disregard of colds and rheumatism, he 
was supposed to wander forth at night, whatever the weather 
might be, in order to hold high discourse with the powers of 
nature and his own soul. It was confessed that he was shy and 
awkward, but he possessed extraordinary skill in penetrating the 
minds of men and touching the hearts of heroines, Like the 
curate of a somewhat later period, he was ready to solve every 
intellectual doubt in a way that generally seemed more satis- 
factory to the personages than to the readers of the novel. In 
fact, he was an English curate of erratic habits who witl praise- 
worthy reticence substituted such vague terms as eternity and 
infinity for other and holier names. His only serious fault was 


Wednesday, one sees how entirely right the Pall Mall Gazette is. 


that “he had a history” which he insisted in inflicting on his 
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female disciple, at the very moment when she was expecting @ 
communication of a very different and far more interesting kind ; 
but for this he usually atoned by vanishing into the infinite he 
was so fond of insisting on. 

Such stories had their admirers once. If one of these had been 
impelled by his enthusiasm to visit Germany, he must have been 
greatly shocked to discover that the professor wrapped himself up at 
least as carefully as other men; that after nightfall he was more 


_ likely to be found in the alebouse than on the mountain-side; that 


no human being was less given to gushing sentiment, and that his 
philosophy was not in the least likely to impress the fervent mind 
of a young lady, even if it could be explained to her. Yet there 
was much in the social life of a small university town in those 
days that might well excite the interest of a foreigner. 

Nowhere else were men and things judged so exclusively by 
intellectual tests. All that the outside world honours most—rank, 
wealth, and enterprise in any practical line—were regarded with 
indifference, if not with suspicion, by the professors who formed 
the aristocracy of the place. The Ae Newall unless he were also a 
distinguished authority upon some abstract point, was excluded 
from a circle he but rarely desired to enter, and the wealthy 
banker was admitted under protest and only to the outer courts; 
whereas, if a man were known to have mastered any single subject 
he was an honoured guest, however gaunt his form and ungainly 
his manners might be. The foreigner with intellectual interest 
was also welcomed, for the Germans are a hospitable people, and 
even their national hostility to the French rarely takes a personal 
form. The first impression made upon the stranger was probably 
that of the great kindness of his new acquaintances; but as soon 
as he had time to look about him he found himself in the presence 
of remarkable contrasts. The living, as a rule, was simple in 
the extreme; but the etiquette was exceedingly complicated, 


and the rules of precedence might have puzzled a Chinese master 


of the ceremonies. He soon discovered that the Privatdozent was 
the lowest rank in the official hierarchy, on which the extraordinary 
and ordinary professors followed in due course ; but when he had 
reached this limit his difficulties began. Exch of the more dis- 
tinguished members of the University was gilted with some other 
title which he prized highly, and which ought to be employed 
whenever either he or his wife was addressed. It is not easy to 
remember German titles, and the visitor felt he would be guilty of 
an unpardonable offence if he mistook the Frau Oberkirchenriithin 
for the Frau Oberappellationsgerichtsriéthin. It was a happy 
moment when he discovered that he might address all the wives 
and daughters of his friends as “gracious lady” or “gracious 
miss.” It is true they had no right to this appellation unless 
they belonged to the nobility; but they were rarely offended by 


it when used by a foreigner. 


The contrast between the contempt with which the professor 
was accustomed to treat all titles that were either inherited or 
tical line of life, and the value he attached to his 
own and those of his colleagues, seemed at first sight rather 
humorous; but it may be easily explained. He was almost in- 
variably a specialist ; the time he could spare from his studies was 


-spent in his garden, in walks through the country with his wife 


and children, in his club, in the wine-room or the tavern, rather 
than in reading books unconnected with the subject he had made 
his own. No one knew less of the poems and novels of the day, 
of its theatres and picture galleries, of the progress of any science 
but the one that interested him. He had generally strong political 
convictions and read the daily paper of his party; he now and 
then went to a concert—that was all. The cause of this in- 
tellectual abstinence lay in the fact that he had perceived the 
necessity of a division of labour, and preferred to have a thorough 
knowl of one subject to a general acquaintance with many. 
Yet he held other branches of learning and science in high 
esteem; he had the greatest respect for the man who excelled 
in them. But how could he, who was entirely absorbed in 
the Gnostics, know whether A’s edition of the Antiyone, B's 


-critical examination of Kant, or O’s theory of invertebrate life 


was really a scholarly piece of work? The title was a govern- 

rsonal proficiency 
he new Rath might 
not be exactly to his liking, but even in that case he regarded him 
with much of the respect felt by the backwoodsman for woodcock 
he had ordered at a fashionable eating-house—* Taste as you will, 
you nasty thing, I know you're good.” 

The exclusiveness with which each professor confined himself 
to his own intellectual domain lent a somewhat peculiar character 
to the conversation of the place. The younger men who had 
still their position to make associated freely with each other. In 
the inn where they were accustomed to take their ease a room, or 
at least a table, was always reserved for them; and here each of 
them knew that congenial company might be found in the later 
hours of the evening, after the day’s work was done. If he 
came, he would be welcome; if he stayed away, no excuse was 
required. A tavern may seem rather a homely substitute for our 
English clubs; but it is cheaper, and in Germany it did, and in 
many places still does, to a great-extent supply their place. Tn these 
meetings of the Privatdozenten—the Halbyitter, as the students 
profanely called them—there was no one who had not an excep- 
tional knowledge of some subject, and so hardly a conversation 
could be started which failed to elicit some information of value. 
Wittier society might doubtless be found elsewhere, but hardly 
any of deeper or more enduring interest. But when the hero had 
developed into a whole god, when he had made himself a repu- 


tation and become an ordinary professor, a great change became 
mage | visible in his whole life and conversation. It may have 
n that, wearied by constantly dwelling on one class of thoughts, 
he desired to be entirely free from them in his leisure hours, or 
that, having now been officially wedded to the science of his 
choice, he began to regard her with a deeper but less effusive love, 
and to abstain from everything that looked like flirtation with 
any of her charming cousins. At any rate, he became less 
to discuss either the questions he had mastered or those 
interested others, at least in general society. There was no 


jealousy in his silence; at home he was always ready to supply 


you with all the knowledge at his disposal. You might be a student 
of Dante, for instance, and he an authority on Middle High German 
whose speciality was Wolfram. You wanted to know whether 
certain peculiarities of the Divine Comedy were characteristic of 
its writer, or whether they were also to be found in the German 
very of the Middle Ages, You had never written a book, and 

ad no intention of writing one ; the professor was perhaps a man 
of European reputation, and you had no introduction to him. 
Yet, if you wrote him a note, he would at once reply, asking you 
to call upon him at an early date, and when you did so, he would 
spend hours in explaining the difficulties you proposed. When at 
last you took your leave, he would urge you to return if any new 
questions suggested themselves to you; nay, it was not impro- 
bable that he might write to you on the following morning i 
you to call again, as there were some things he wished to tell you 
which had slipped his memory when you were with him. Such 
acts of courtesy are by no means rare among the scholars of any 
nation in Europe; but in the smaller German universities they 
were considered a mere matter of course some thirty or forty 
years ago. Indeed, when you were alone with him, the professor 
would always talk freely with you upon his own subject, and you 
frequently learned more from such conversations ee could 
from his books and lectures. But in society he carefully avoided 
it; and, as he almost ostentatiously proclaimed his pene of 
every other, all intellectual questions had to be avoided; and it 
must be confessed that gossip not always of the kindest character 
frequently took their place. 

Still there was much that was attractive in the social life of 
these small towns. It was entirely free from vulgar ostentation of 
any kind. Each professor lived according tu his means; what 
was spent in his house was spent on solid comfort or real amuse- 
ment, nothing was expended on mere show. The richer members 
of the University occasionally invited their friends to sumptuous 
banquets which lasted from mid-day till twilight ; and. perhaps, if 
they had marriageable daughters, they gave a ball,or even two, in 
the course of the winter. But this was expected of no one. The 
poorer professors declined the invitations to the dinner parties, 
and this was never taken amiss. They would willingly have done 
the same with respect to the balls ; but their wives and daughters 
generally coaxed them into letting at least their “womankind” 
appear. The real social gatherings were the evening-at-homes, 
and in these the richest never thought of offering anything that 
the poorest could not afford to give, a cup of tea or a glass of 
beer, with a slice or two of bread and Sey cheese and cold 
meat. Besides this, the men, as we have seen, had their taverns, 
and the ladies their coffee parties, neither of which were expensive 
recreations, and in summer there were long walks into the country 
with a supper in some neighbouring village. 

Of late years a great change has come over the University life 
of Germany. New political interests have swept away the old 
landmarks, and even before 1866 the flood-tide of wealth had 
begun to set in. To be a professor is still a social distinction, and 
during the last twenty or thirty years, especially since most of the 
restrictions as to race and religion have been removed, the number 
of Germans who are ready to purchase social distinction at a con- 
siderable price has increased. The professors of to-day are as a 
rule the sons of richer men than their predecessors were ; they can 
dispose of larger means, and it is only natural that they should 
— to the — the class 
which they sprang. the old-world type is dying out; indeed, 
it is only in the uiet and secluded cede of the smaller towns 
that it is still to be found. 


TWELFTH NIGHT.AT THE LYCEUM. 


ee production of Twelfth Night at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Tuesday last was as brilliant and well-ordered a piece of 
staging as Mr. Irving has by a long series of artistic stage pre- 
sentations made his audiences expect. The transposition of the 
scenes seems, it is true, somewhat arbitrary, it is to our 
thinking a very distinct mistake not to strike the keynote of the 
tender interest of the play by opening the curtain on Orsino’s 
beautiful love-speech. There may, no doubt, be reasons which, 
from a purely stage point of view, have seemed adequate to the 
manager for opening instead with the scene on the sea coast ; but 
such considerations are not always in place in dealing with 
Shakspeare, and least of all, perhaps, in dealing with so delicate a 
piece, a piece so exquisitely compounded of alternate beauty, 
pathos, wit, and humour, as 7'welfth Night. For the actual paint- 
ing, mounting, and setting of the various scenes through which 
the lovely story of Viola and her troubles, the strangely-blended 
dignity and foolishness of Malvolio, and the more direct humours 
of Feste the Jester, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew, are conducted, it 
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would be difficult to find anything but praise. There is no under- 
mounting and no overloading ; all is discreet and good. 

The figures, however, who move in front of this setting, chosen 
and designed as it is with rare skill and taste, claim the first atten- 
tion; and it is both natural and pleasant to begin with the one 
figure in the difficult presentation of which there is scarce a blemish 
to be detected. This, we need hardly say, is the Viola of Miss 
Ellen Terry, a Viola instinct with grace, modesty, tenderness, and 
light and delicate humour. Nothing could be better than her bearing 
in her youth’s disguise both to Orsino and to Olivia; nothing, as we 
think, better conceived, executed, and balanced than the delivery 
ef the famous speech beginning with the words, “A blank, my 
lord.” In the light passages which mask a deeper feeling there 
are touches which remind one of an actress who was full of 
charm and full of genius—Desclée ; and the frankness of the final 
avowal of the love which has perforce been concealed could not 
be bettered in its complete feeling and becomingness. So also in 
the scenes with Olivia, and notably in the scene in which Olivia 
declares her love, the acting comes near perfection. The 
delivery of the lines— 

By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
1 have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, 
And that no woman has; nor never none 
Shall mistress of it be, save I alone. 
And so adieu, good madam ; never more 
Will I my master’s tears to you deplore— 
conveyed an exact sense of the half-tragic situation, and yet gave 
exactly that touch of comedy which the scene demands, and in 
the conveyance of which Musset and the best of his interpreters 
have come nearest to the spirit and the fitting interpretation of 
Shakspeare’s comedy. One fault only we have thus far to find 
with Miss Terry’s rendering of the whole part. This is when 
Malvolio brings to Viola the ring with which Olivia has charged 
him, and which Olivia pretends that the supposed Cesariv has left 
behind him. It is necessary to quote the beginning of Viola's 
speech when Malvolio has left her to illustrate our meaning :— 
I left no ring with her; what means this lady ? 
Fortune forbid my outside have not charm’d her ! 
She made good view of me; indeed, so much 
That, sure, methought, her eyes had lost her tongue, 
For she did speak in starts distractedly. 
She loves me, sure the cunning of her passion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger. 
None of my lord’s ring ? why, he sent her none. 
I am the man ; if it be so, as ’tis, 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 
Here Miss Terry gives the words “I am the man ” with an air of 
pretty and intense amusement, and follows them by a charming 
and hae ae assumption of a mannish walk. That this is the 
right interpretation we cannot believe. Viola, light-hearted, and 
brave as she was in the midst of trouble, was not the person to be 
unfeeling towards the trouble of another woman. Amusement she 
may very naturally have felt at the mistake; but it would not 
have been unmix There would have been some touch of pity 
and of interest, and of this Miss Terry gave no hint. But 
this is the one important blemish on a performance which came 
near to being ideal, and may no doubt come yet nearer when the 
nervousness inseparable from attacking so difficult a part has dis- 
appeared. 

. ext to Viola in interest to the audience, if not in interest in the 
play, came Malvolio, as played by Mr. Irving. As to this we 
regret to say that we disagree entirely with Mr. Irving's conception 
of the character. Faults in his execution undoubtedly existed on 
the first night, but these, we may assume, will vanish, while his, 
to our thinking, radically wrong conception may pr bably remain 
unchanged. Malvolio was “a kind of Puritan”; but he was 
called so by Maria. He was vain and puffed up with pride; but 
Olivia “‘ would not have him miscarry for the half of my dowry.” 
He was pragmatical and no doubt offensive to Sir Toby and his 
like; but the dignity of his office and the respect that Olivia felt 
for him showed him a capable and noteworthy man, and his con- 
versation in the dark room with the false Sir Topas proves him a 

ntleman, a scholar, and a man of high thoughts, Mr. Irving's 

volio is Puritanical enough; he scowls indeed something 
too violently at frivolity ; he seems angered rather than filled with 
& grave contempt at Feste’s jestings. He stoops, and walks with 
exaggerated stiffness, which there is no need for Malvolio to do; 
and he seems to have no sense of humour, which there is every 
need for Malvolio to have. His humour is not their humour—they 
are not of his element—but it exists, as one may judge, without 
going about to recover the wind of a phrase, from the scene already 
referred to in the dark room. His sense of greatness, both before 
and after his being gulled by Maria, should have something 
swelling and lofty about it. It should have exaltation, and that 
amount of fire which may come to a grave, responsible, and 
scholarly steward of a great household in whom ambition and 
self-love combine to conceal for a time his nobler qualities. One 
of the chief faults we have to find with Mr. Irving’s Malvolio is 
that he has no nobler qualities. He is vain, dry, pedantic, over- 
bearing ; but he lacks all touch of the qualities of true command 
and of true self-esteem, which is ludicrous only when carried tc 
excess, that Malvolio must, as we judge him, have possessed. 
There is comedy enough of a kind in the scene when cross-gartered 
and in yellow stockings he smiles on Olivia; but it is not 
comedy of the right flavour. It is a false and wintry smile break- 
ing over a face set hard in austerity, not a smils of ecstatic — 
and self-gratulation invading the expression of a man who swells 


with importance and is conscious of something more than his real 
merit, Again,and here is surely a capital error, in the dark-room 
scene Mr, Irving's Malvolio rolls whiningly in the straw, and cries 
with painful querulousness to the supposed Sir Topas and to the 
Clown foraid. His answers to Sir Topas’s questionings are given 
with an air of physical and mental prostration ; and his last appeals 
to Feste are delivered as lachrymosely as may be. Thus he turns 
the comedy to bastard tragedy, and misses the one point in Malvolio’s 
character which saves his overweening vanity from making him 
contemptible—his brave bearing in adversity. The true Malvolio 
is indignant, but not lachrymose; he is brought face to face with 
darkness and hard fare in place of the brilliant dreams he has 
indulged; he is questioned, as he thinks, by a grave Minister to 
test his sanity, and his answers are such as would put to shame 
any one but the half-wise, half-crazy Jester. 
“ What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl ? ” 
“ That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird.” 
“ What thinkest thou of his opinion ? ” 
“T think nobly of the soul, and no way approve of his opinion.” 
What is one to think of this last fine sentence being delivered, 
without a scrap of dignity or proper self-assertion, in the tone of a 
man completely worn out, body and mind, with unexpected mis- 
fortune ? 
Again, in the delivery of Malvolio’s last words, “I'll be 
revenged on the whole pack of you!” Mr. Irving’s Malvolio gives 
way to a burst of melodramatic and air-clawing rage, which we 
cannot but think wholly removed from any true perception of the 
part. Even on the actor's own showing, Malvolio, except when 
shut up as a madman, had bearing enough to prevent his doing 
this. t us end these observations with the remark that at one 
int, in the scene where Sir Toby and the rest gird at him after 
is interview with Olivia in Act 3, sc. iv., Mr. Irving became for 
a few moments an ideal Malvolio. May we hope that in time the 
whole performance will grow to the excellence of this one scene ? 
In any case it is right to add that we have made these criticisms 
on a first night’s performance, and that nothing is more likely than 
that future performances will wear, in many ways, a dilferent 
complexion. 
For the rest, Mr. Terriss looks well, moves well, and speaks 
with dignity as Orsino, Mr. David Fisher gives a hopelessly bad 
tformance of Sir Toby Belch. Sir Toby was not stupid; he 
ad humour and knowledge of the world, and was a gentleman, 
though an excessively odd one, in his cups. Mr. Fisher shows 
us a dull, offensive sot, without one single quality to redeem his 
brutish behaviour, Mr. F. Wyatt plays Sir Andrew with a true 
sense of the humour of the character. His idea of the part is 
excellent, and he works it out with much skill. Mr. Calhaem 
plays the Clown, and it would be unfair to blame a really 
meritorious actor, who always does his best, for completely failing 
in a part for which he should never have been cast. Mr. Howe 
is, of course, excellent as Antonio. Miss Rose Leclereq cannot be 
at all praised for her performance of Olivia, and Miss L. Payne 
can be highly praised for her performance of Maria. Nor must we 
end without more than a word of commendation for Mr, F, Terry's 
bright and manly Sebastian. 


“ TERTIARIES.” 


I a sermon Eee the other day for the Bishop of London’s 
Fund at Westminster A bbey, which has been reported in the 
newspapers, Archdeacon Farrar referred to the proposed scheme 
for starting a new order of ministers in the Church of England 
under the strangely paradoxical designation—whicb sounds like a 
contradiction in terms—of “lay-deacons,” meaning men in 
deacon’s orders who are to follow their secular avocations while 
devoting their leisure only to clerical work. Considering that 
the diaconate has all along been regarded in the Church, both 
Eastern and Western, as a “sacred” order, and is certainly 
treated as such in the Anglican ritual, the suggestion sounds odd 
enough a3 matter of principle, and we are inclined to agree with 
the Archdeacon-~if we rightly understand his drift—in thinking 
the practical objettions to it at least equally obvious. However 
it is no part of our present concern to discuss a project which has 
not yet reached, and perhaps never will reach, beyond the stage 
of “a devout imagination.” But Dr. Farrar went on to say 
what he thought was urgently needed, in order to meet the 
spiritual destitution of the present day, among both clergy and 
laity. As to the former, he desires to see “a new order of 
mission clergy,” devoted, but not technically vowed, “to celi- 
bacy and poverty,” for more effective work among the masses ; 
on which it may suffice to observe here that curiously enough 
a very similar suggestion was put forth not long ago by Mr. 
Mahatfy, of Trinity College, Dublin, in a little work on Preach- 
ing, noticed in our columns, We say curiously enough because 
—while there is no doubt a very wide divergence of thought 
and probably of opinion between Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. 
Mahaffy—neither of them is exactly the person from whom 
such a proposal would have been generally expected. Dr. Farrar 
is indeed a man of too large and generous religious sympathy 
to cherish any narrow prejudice against Rome, as the opening 
paragraphs of this very sermon would alone sufliciently prove, 
where he pays a graceful tribute to the “noble, unknown, un- 
noticed Apostolic work ” of humble Roman Catholic bishop” 
whom he met some years ago ; but still he can hardly be called a 


High Churchman, and is in some of his views decidedly Pro- 
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testant. Mr. Mahaffy again is a prominent clergyman of a Church 
which has always res Ay and increasingly so since its disestablish- 
ment, very strongly Protestant in its temper and policy. It is 
the more remarkable then that two such men should concur in 
recommending the adoption, if “ with a difference,” of an organi- 
zation so closely identified in popular estimation with the Church 
of Rome, though we do not of course forget that it dates back 
a very remote Christian antiquity, and is in its leading fea- 
tures Greek as well as Roman. t neither is it that portion of 
the Archdeacon’s discourse to which we ap oo calling special 
attention here. He proceeded, after noticing the need for such a 
movement among the clergy, to insist on the equal importance 
of the laity taking their due share in Church work, inasmuch as 
in a sense they too “are priests of God no less than we.” And 
here again he did not scruple to appeal to Roman Catholic pre- 
cedent. “If we want new orders of clergy, we want also for the 
laity something resembling the medizeval ‘ Tertiaries,’ in which men 
and women, married and single, living the common life of the 
world’s routine, may yet bind themselves to the work of Christ in the 
world, striving in some way or other outside the limits of domestic 
egotism to escape the vulgar average of sloth and ease.” And here 
‘we can well imagine that many of his hearers may have exclaimed 
to themselves or to each other, “ Who are the Tertiaries?” To 
students of Church history the question will, to be sure, answer 
itself at once, but Church history is not even in these enlightened 
days universally studied, and on such a point we shrewdly suspect 
that even Lord Macaulay’s infallible “ Schoolboy ” might find him- 
self at fault—we do not feel entirely confident even as to Lord 
Macaulay himself, whose forte did not certainly lie in the history 
or doctrines of the Christian Church, 
It may not therefore be uninteresting to our readers, especially such 


of them as listened to the eloquent Canon at Westminster Abbey, . 


if we offer a word of explanation as to his reference to “ medieval 
Tertiaries.” That they have some vague knowledge at least of 
the life and character of St. Francis of Assisi we must assume, 
partly because it is only reasonable to assume so much in regard 
to one of the few among canonized saints whom—as Sir James 
Stephen pointed out—Catholics and Protestants have combined to 
honour; partly because space forbids our entering upon a general 
description of his life and work as a preliminary to our notice of 
this particular part of it. Suffice it to remind them that he 
founded his Order of Franciscans or Friars Minor at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century ; in an age indeed of strong faith, but 
when love had waxed very cold, and amid the hurly-burly of vulgar 
ambitions and fierce wranglings for power or pelf the outlook for 
any man, of whatever rank, not being priest or monk, who wished 
to save his soul was somewhat discouraging. It was a coarse 
and cruel age, when for a layman there was little occupation ex- 
cept fighting, and the oo rudiments of learning were almost 
exclusively confined to the clerical order. The very common 
notion that only feeble spirits and broken hearts, unequal to co’ 
with the active work of life, sought refuge in the cloister, is 
indeed quite absurdly inaccurate; it is even not too much to 
assert that power is one of the most marked characteristics of 
Western Monachism. But only a comparatively small fraction of 
mankind could become monks or nuns in any age. And Francis, 
whose tender sympathies were coextensive not only with the 
whole human race, but with the whole animal world—to whom 
even birds, insects, and fishes were “friends and kinsmen,” who 
hed to the starlings, and fed the half-frozen bees in winter 
yom his hand, “ cherished the wild doves in his breast, and tamed 
the hungry wolf ”—could not be content with any plan for pro- 
moting the salvation of his fellow-men which left the great 
majority of them out in the cold. It occurred to him therefore that, 
while marriage and the pursuit of secular callings were incom- 
tible with monastic “ perfection,” there might yet a Zoar be 
Found, wherein men and women could work out their salvation 
under shelter of a religious rule and bond, but without the seclu- 
sion and austerities of the cloister. With this view he founded 
in 1221, at Florence, the “ Order of Penitence ” or Tertiaries, for 
those willing to lead a Christian life while remaining in the world. 
Its members were to take no vows, but to accept certain rules of 
life, with an express condition however that they were not binding, 
like religious vows, “ under pain of mortal sin,” as such, Some of 
their rules simply enforced duties already binding on all Christians, 
such as restitution of unjust gains and reconciliation with enemies, 
but they were further pledged to wearing a common dress and to 
a simple and frugal mode of life; to the avoidance of feasts, 
theatres, and worldly amusements; to abstain from swearing 
except in a court of justice, and not to bear arms, except in 
defence of the Church, the Catholic faith, or their country—no 
unimportant item in that age of multiplied and deadly personal, 
political, and family feuds. They were also bound on entering the 
order to make their wills, in order to prevent future litigation. It 
has been justly observed that the early Christians at the time of 
the first preaching of the Gospel must have borne to heathen eyes 
an aspect not very unlike that presented by the Franciscan 
Tertiaries in the days of their original fervour. We may at all 
events readily agree with Sir J, Stephen that “ the founder of such 
a confederacy ”—simple and unlettered monk though he was— 
“must have had something of the higher moral instincts of a 
legislator.” He could not easily have devised any method better 
culated to restrain the licentiousness and mitigate the harshness 
and brutality of acoarse and iron age. The earlier religious orders 
had chiefly addressed themselves, so to speak, ad clerwm ; Francis 


appealed directly to the people. 


There is of course a broad and manifold difference between 
the circumstances of the fifteenth century and of the nineteenth, 
nor is the special work contemplated by Archdeacon Farrar 
for his lay recruits precisely the same as that of the Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries. The primary aim of Francis was to provide 
means for those who were not called to the monastic state to live 


a godly life in this world and secure their salvation in the next. 


It is rather, as we gather from his | e, with a missionary 
object that Dr. Farrar would enlist the services of a body of men 
and women “resembling the medieval Tertiaries.” But the 
difference is perhaps more in form than in fact. The Franciscans, 
and for that matter the Dominican Tertiaries too—for St. Dominic 
adopted the same plan as his saintly friend and contemporary— 
did really form a powerful missionary agency, and thus Milman 
remarks that “ this lay coadjutory, these Tertiaries, as they were 
called, acted more widely and more subtly upon the world than 
the order itself.” On the other hand Archdeacon Farrar would 
no doubt be the first to admit, or rather to insist, that no sanctify- 
ing influence is likely to be exerted upon outsiders by those who 
have not first cultivated in their own persons the holiness they 
undertake to preach ; his own exhortation to them is—so far in 
entire accordance with the Franciscan—that they should “ strive 
to escape the vulgar average of sloth and ease,” Meanwhile in 
one fundamental point the analogy holds good to the letter. 
The religious work required for the Church of the thirteenth 
century could not, as both Dominic and Francis keenly felt, be 
accomplished by the clergy alone, whether secular or regular, 
and so in our own experience “ the day has come when the 
laity must feel that clergy do not exist merely to save 
them from all trouble in matters which affect the bodies and 
souls of men.” One great element of the strength of English 
Dissent—notably of Wesleyanism—has always been derived from 
the large number of its adherents, outside the ranks of the official 
ministry, whose active co-operation it has enlisted under the name 
of lay elders, class leaders, and the like, and the Church of 
England has suffered heavily in times past from her neglect of this 
means of influence, A great change has confessedly taken place 
of late years in this respect, and one of the main secrets of the 
spread of “ Ritualism” must be sought in its successful appeal, 
rough the formation of Guilds and Confraternities of various 
kinds, to popular sympathy and support. It is an appeal at once 
to the religious and the gregarious instinct, two of the strongest 
in human nature, and which can least wisely be ignored. If 
Francis six hundred years ago discerned the want of arule, flexible 
in its secular aspects but inflexible in its demand of obedience to the 
precepts of the Gospel, a rule which should give free scope to the 
ordinary relations of social and domestic life while yet it brought 
home practical Christianity with a power alike persuasive and com- 
manding to every hearth and every heart, it can hardly be denied 
that the Church of our own day has need of some similar machinery 
if its influence is to take effect on a society, more refined indeed 
and artificial in its higher strata, but not one whit less worldl 
and a good deal less believing than that of mediwval Europe. It 
used to be a common reproach not fifty years ago that “ the 
Church of England was dying of dignity.” No fair-minded man 
even among her bitterest assailants wall hesitate to admit that 
much has been done in the interval to wipe away that’ re- 
roach, but it does not follow that nothing remains to be done. 
t was a very similar though perhaps half-unconscious feeli 
which inspired Francis of Assisi when he knelt that summer 
evening in 1210 before Innocent III. as he paced the terraces of 
the stately palace of the Lateran. And it was certainly a con- 
sciousness of the danger—quickened according to popular tradition 
by a nocturnal vision—which moved the great pontiff, who 
at first was disposed to reject the overtures of his strange and 
humble visitants, to accept the proffered remedy. There can be 
little question that in that age the simple devotion of Dominic 
and Francis saved the = influence of a haughty and aristo- 
cratic Church. To use Scriptural language, the people heard them 
gladly. And in this huge metropolis alone, as Archdeacon Farrar 
insisted, there are hundreds of thousands, increasing year by year, 
on whom some such influence must be brought to bear if thei 
allegiance to the Gospel is to be recovered or preserved. 


HENLEY REGATTA. 


ages second day’s rowing in the great river regatta im 

no new or sensational feature into its results, which will be 
remembered as having once more been very evenly divided between 
different classes of competitors. Separatiog these last into their 
proper categories, it will be seen that the prize list includes 
almost as many of them as it could possibly have done. In short, 
had a magician attempted to allot the prizes as impartially as he 
possibly could, he could hardly have effected his object more 
thoroughly than luck and the Fates did in distributing these 
honours last week. Of the leading events Oxford, Cambri 
and Eton each won one; while one each was carried off 
Thames, Twickenham, London, and Kingston. So much for the 
seven races in which the whole interest of the regatta is really 
centred. We must descend to the Thames Cup—for second-rate 
eights—to find the case of a second victory scored by a club 
already on the prize list. Twickenham took away this humble 
prize, as well as the silver goblets annually given for the pai 
oared race; but this club, which aspired to win all four of the 
leading events, has come off very short of its anticipations in 
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as der, to which such a altoge 
familiar, and for which there really was not a big prize left, 
without di ing one of the other equally great clubs. 
So and almost unprecedented a distribution of honours 
amongst the familiar claimants lends an unsensational but v 


pleasing interest to the regatta of 1884, Itis by exactly s 

results that the courage of each club and the wholesome rivalry so 
long existing amongst them can be best kept up. A succession of 
regattas in which one association swept off the bulk of the prizes 
‘would soon lead to a reduction in the entries, to a rush of good 
oarsmen to join the club that so distinguished itself, and ulti- 
mately to the dissolution or ruin of the others. Still, it must be 
admitted that the very equal score made by the competing clubs 


was due in a measure toluck. Indeed, a few examples of the 
effect produced by chance in the past regatta will serve as well as 
anything else could do to illustrate the prominent part it plays, 


ucing the game of rowing at Henley to very much the same 
level. as whist, in which skill and a good partner do indeed make 
a great difference in the winnings, but where fortune may, if she is 
favourable or unkind, exercise a still more powerful influence. 
Probably the club which suffered most severely this year from the 
frowns of the fickle goddess was Thames, which had to all appearance 
the best four entered at the regatta, and had also an eight 
which was apparently better at least than that which won. This 
eight, drawn in the race for the Grand Ohallenge Oup against the 
Londoners, and having the outside station, was beat by a bare. 
half-length ; and as the better station is supposed to be worth on 
the very lowest computation more than a length, few can doubt that 
on a fair course the es men would have won their first heat. 
And, considering that the Londoners in the final heat beat 
Twickenham by a longer distance than they had beaten Thames, it, 
would seem that the latter ought by rights to have been winners of! 
the principal prize. In the big four-oared race—for the Stewards’ 
Cup—the circumstances were more peculiar. There the Thames 
four, which was a perfect picture to look at, from some unaccount- 
able reason, came right across the river towards their competitors, 
the Twickenham four, who had the better station. The latter 
were, however, so wonderfully speedy a boat that no collision at 
that time occurred, and the Thames men, having lost a length by 
their escapade, had to sheer out again and come up on the outside. 
Half a mile sufficed to bring them up level again; and then 
the Twickenham men, who had all the appearance of giving 
in, came out in their turn, and a foul occurred exactly in the 
middle of the river. Had the Thames men simply kept their 
course throughout, they must have won either on their merits or 
on the foul, But the sequel was still more curious. Twickenham 
in the final heat gained by their extraordinary speed two full 
lengths on the Kingston four. But when three parts of the course 
were accomplished, they were clean rowed out, by reason of the 
excessive work the men had undertaken in other races. They had 
crossed into the other boat’s water, and Kingston, coming up when 
they were in difficulties, had nothing more to do than to shut them 
in between themselves and the bank, foul them, and win the prize. 
Thus Thames, which was almost admittedly the best four in, 
comes out third on the record; and Kingston, which was almost 
as manifestly the worst of the three, comes out as winner, partly 

reason of the bad steering of the Thames four, and partly by 
the over-fatigue of the Twickenham oarsmen. Seldom has a more 
curious commentary been afforded upon the changes and chances 
of war, and upon the line of tactics which the captains of crews 
should ‘pursue. 

The victory of Unwin for the sculls was very popular, as often 
happens in the case of a College sculler who is not implicated in 
the jealousies which exist between members of the great rival 
clubs on the lower Thames, He is a young oarsman of great 
promise, having only begun to handle the sculls this year; and, 

h there are some slight blemishes in his style, such asa 
tendency to slipshod feathering and a slight bending of the arms, 
he cannot fail to prove a formidable candidate next year both for 
the “ Diamonds” and the “ hs oe. pepe He may possibly be 
accounted lucky in not having to meet Lowndes at his best ; 
for that redoubtable sculler seems to have been clearly overworked 
when he;started for the trial heat of the sculls later on the first 
day of the wang, A meas at the end of the month between 
the elder younger Oxford scullers would be extremely in- 
teresting ; but it seems doubtful whether Unwin will feel himself 
equal as yet to undertake a race over the long course, and still 
more doubtful whether Lowndes, who rowed over for the cham- 

nship last year, will start again. The coming year which is 
almost sure to make Unwin better is not at all so certain to bring 
back Lowndes to his old form ; nor, if it did so, would it be at 
sure to reassert the superiority of the Twickenham man. Moreover, 
it should be noted—and this in itself is one vf the most curious 
features in the late regatta—that Lowndes, who was said to be 
overdone at the end of the first day, with Brown, who was rowed 
almost to standstill in the Stewards’, and who actually fainted in 
the final heat of the “Grand,” starting at the close of the second 
day against a Kingston and London pair, beat them both with con- 
summate ease, and paddled in as if they had been almost fresh. 
Their victory was, perhaps, as unexpected—after what had oc- 
t throws a light upon the past regatta, and upon Henley rowi 
generally, which no rowing ene fail to perceive and —_" 


yore ENGLISH LAW SCHOOLS. “rr 
Ts the following remarks we shall assume that law, and English 
© law in particular, is capable of being taught ; and that, if this 
is 80, thought and trouble are not wasted in devising how it may 
be most Seek. taught. There are persons, we believe, who 
think otherwise. For reasons too long to go through here, and 
substantially the same that were given by Professor Dicey in his 
inaugural lecture at Oxford last year, we do not with 3 
Either law is a science or it is not. If it is not, all the great 
lawyers of ancient and modern times, including those whose 
names and opinions are cited with most reverence even by the 
most insular and technical of English lawyers, have been wholly 
mistaken as to the nature and the 
branch of knowledge. If it is, there is at least a strong pre- 
sumption against those who maintain that it holds among sciences 
the unique position of being attainable only by rule of thumb. Now 
we in other sciences that there is an-elementary course of 
learning for beginners and an advanced course for older students. 
And, considering the vast bulk. and complication of the sub- 
ject matter of law, this division would seem to be not less, 
but (if anything) more applicable to that Faculty than to 
others. It was, in fact, observed in the Inns of Court in the days 
when they were really organized after the manner of colleges, and 
the readings, moots, and other exercises had not degenerated into 
empty forms. Bearing this in mind, we may give, before we 
mention what the teaching of law in England is, our general 
notion of what it ought to be. The teaching power of a complete 
English law school would, to our mind, be something as follows. 
Under what names it should be provided is, for the purpose in 
hand, immaterial. Such titles as professor, reader, lecturer, tutor, 
may be distributed as they will so as the thing is there and is 
treated as a serious reality. 

To di first of the subjects which are in themselves out- 
side English law, but are necessary for its complete mastery, For 
Roman law there should be one elementwry and one advanced 
course of instruction constantly accessible in the working season. 

ing to the number of students and the demand.there might 
with advantage be more; we speak here of the needful measure 
of an ordinary establishment. The reader will understand the 
like addition to be implied throughout our estimate. The pbilo- 
sophy of law (or general jurisprudence, as it is inelegantly called 
in this country) and international law might be represented b; 
one teacher apiece; these topics are in their nature rather ~ 
vanced, and the first elements of them can be well enough 
gathered from books. Coming to specially English law, one 
elementary and one advanced course would be required for 
what is commonly described as constitutional law; but this 
subject might and ought to include much that does not really 
belong to the political constitution of the country. Under the 
existing arrangement of topics there are no regular means (for 
example) of instructing students in the history of our judicial 
system, or in the theory of judicial precedents which has grown 
up with it, and which is much more peculiar than most people 
know. These matters, ther with the general theory of 
evidence and procedure, might well make a division apart. One 
chair might do for criminal law, the elements of which are now, 
thanks chiefly to Mr. Justice Stephen, brought within the compass of 
a learner's unassisted reading. Private law would call for much 
more careful subdivision. The common law Geting contracts, 
actionable wrongs, and civil procedure) would claim at least one 
elementary and one advanced course of lectures, probably two of 
each kind. The law of property would have two courses assigned 
to it, one for the general elements and one for the details, in- 
cluding conveyancing. A special chair for commercial and 
maritime law would certainly not be superfluous, considering their 
immense development and importance in this country. Bills of 
exchange, insurance, merchant shipping, and companies would 
not leaye a conscientious teacher with too much time on his 
hands, Then a double course, elementary and advanced, would 
be required for the group of subjects still conventionally known 
as equity, of which trusts are the most prominent head. <A chair 
of Indian law would not be amiss, but may perhaps be regarded 
as aluxury. We have thus obtained for our model school a total 
of from twelve to fifteen teachers. And we do not think any ove 
practically acquainted with the teaching of law will consider the 
estimate extravagant. 

Turning from what we imagine as desirable to what at nt 
exists, we find that law lectures are provided by the Inns of 
Court for their members through the machinery of the Council of - 

Education, of which we spoke in a former article. We 
may repeat that the Council is a joint committee of the Inns of 
Court with strictly limited powers, and is in no way - 
sible for the inadequacy of the means at its disposal. Th 
number of courses is just one-third of what has been indicated as 
necessary for an efficient school. Roman Law, General Jurispru- 
dence, International Law, and Constitutional Law are assigned 
to two “joint professors,” who, however, fill only ply © 
appearing in alternate terms like the Dioscuri, or the little man 

woman in the familiar Dutch toy, Roman Law and “ Juris- 
prudence” have special weight assigned to them in the Inns of 
Court examinations, and why they are crowded into a corner in 
this fashion we.do not know. Still less do we understand why 
the important and in many ways obscure topic of constitutional 
law should be thought so little of as to need only a fraction of 
a teacher’s power. Besides these two professors, or this divided 
professor, there is one whole professor for the common law, 
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including criminal law; one for the law of property, and one for 
equity. No provision is made for any distinction between ad- 
‘vanced and elementary teaching, nor, with the existing arrange- 
ments, would it be practicable for the teachers to introduce it. As 
a fact, the lectures are of a rather advanced kind, and proceed on 
the assumption that the hearers are already familiar, through books 
or attendance at chambers, or in some cases through the law 
schools of the Universities, with the rudiments of legal termino- 
logy and legal habits of thought. There is also no provision for 
informal instruction or discussion of any sort. It would seem that 
the number of professors was fixed on rather in order to assign 
one to each of the four Inns than for any more satisfactory reason, 
and that the functions of oral teaching which give it a value not 
affected by the multiplication of books were not much considered 
in the arrangement of their duties. There is no magic in hearing 
@ man read a chapter from a manuscript which should make it 
more profitable to the student than reading the same chapter after 
it is printed in a book. But there is nothing in the Inns of Court 
system, or want of system, to prevent the — from being 
merely readers in this literal and undesirable sense. We are far 
from saying that at present they are so, as we happen to know the 
contrary; but their practice depends wholly on their individual 
choice, and there is no tradition or common understanding in the 
matter. Indeed, as the professors have no set occasions of meeting 
and no particular reason for consulting one another, it is difficult 
to see how a common understanding upon any point of their work 
is to be formed. 

If we look from the Inns of Court to the Universities, we find 
schools of law which, though still very young and not professing 
to give the advanced technical instruction which can in fact be 
-efficiently given only in the shadow of the Law Courts, offer 
-already a much greater quantity and variety of teaching. Thus 
at Oxford in the current term there are seven courses of Roman 
law lectures, eleven of English, two of international law, three of 
“jurisprudence,” and one of Indian law; twenty-four regular 
courses in all, besides one or two occasivnal public lectures which 
are outside them. All these lectures are in practice open to the 
whole University, though some are given by professors or readers, 
and some by coll ecturers. It is needless to say that the 
number of men working in the Oxford law school is nothing like 
the number of students in the Inns of Court. LEither, there- 
fore, the teaching power of the Inns of Court is still far 
short of the mark, or there is a great superfluity of it at 
Oxford. At the Inns of Court, again, the examinations are 
a thing quite apart from the teachers, who are not even 
consulted, except as to certain prize examinations in the sub- 
jects of the lectures. At Oxford the work of the school as a 
whole is under the direction of the Law Faculty, subject, as to 
.any material changes, to the approval of the University; and 
meetings and exchange of ideas between the members of the 
Faculty, professors and others, are constant. The law school of 
Cambridge resembles that of Oxford in its general constitution, 
and in the number and class of men following it. For local 
reasons, which we cannot here enter upon, it is at this moment 
rather short-handed in teaching power; but as regards the men 
who take their degrees through the Final School of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford or the Law Tripos at Cambridge there is no sensible 
difference in the quality of the work produced. Oxford has a 

uliarity, which to our mind is an advantage, in that she retains 
ina reformed shape her old Civil Law degree. This is taken by men 
who have already graduated in Arts, whether in the Jurispru- 
dence School or otherwise, and the examination for it is of an 
advanced kind. It isessentially an Honour degree—that is, to pass for 
it at all is tc pass with credit. Notwithstanding its name, the 
B.C.L, examination is by no means confined to Roman law. On 
the contrary, it includes a pretty comprehensive treatment of the 
outlines of English law, and special branches may be taken 
up at will. Probably it is the most efficient examination in 
English law that we have at  sepeme anywhere, The Final 
School of Jurisprudence is simply one of the several alterna- 
tive methods of proceeding to an Honour degree in Arts; at that 

, of course, hardly more than a sound foundation of legal 
training can be required. At Cambridge the Law Tripos takes a 
wider range than this, but does not go so far into special subjects 
as the Oxford examination for the B.C.L. degree ; it confers a title 
for a degree in Arts or in Law at the successful candidate’s option. 
The so-called University of London (Parliament being omnipotent, 
has made us call an examining Board an University) gives law 
degrees by examinations of which we shall only say that as to 
matter they are in the gall of Austin, and as to form they are in 
the bond of a mechanical system of adding up marks, the ex- 
aminers being not judges but reporters. There are law lectures at 
University College and elsewhere which more or less profess to be 
adapted to these examinations. But the attendance is, or recently 
was, very poor, the Inns of Court and the Incorporated Law 
Society on the one hand, and the Universities on the other, 
offering the same kind of instruction under pleasanter conditions. 
Outside Oxford, Cambridge, and London we do not think any 
regular law school exists in England, though courses of law lectures 
have from time to time been organized at Manchester and 
Liverpool with considerable success. 

On the whole, the material is evidently not wanting for a law 
school which shall worthily restore the fame of the Inns of Court; 
we say the Inns of Court, because the Universities, as we have 
shown, are taking enough care of themselves in this Faculty. 
Two things, we submit, should be taken in hand for this purpose. 

» One, which would need some consideration and a little boldness, 


but not any organic change, is to consolidate the existing seheme 
of subeuiniios into something more like the Law Faculty of a 
University, and less like the unorganized lectures of a literary in- 
stitute. The first step in this direction should be the transfer of 
the lectures from the various halls of the Inns of Court (which do 
not make particularly lecture-rooms) to some certain place. 
The old hall of Lincoln’s Inn, for some time used by the Court of 
Stands empty, and would serve excellently well. The 
other point of reform, which needs only good will and ve 
moderate trouble, is the establishment of definite relations wi 
the law schools of the Universities. Something, but not much, 
is already done in this way as regards Cambridge. But it ought 
to go much further. We do not see, for one thing, why the Oivil 
Law degree of Oxford should not dispense its holder from any 
further examination for a call to the “Dar. It cannot be obtained 
without a fair ———— of both Roman and English law. The 
standard is certainly higher than that of the present Pass examina- 
tion of the Inns of Court; and the course of the law school at 
Oxford, ending with. the Civil Law degree, is one which young 
men destined for the profession, and not aiming at the highest 
honours in the older and more strictly academical studies of the 
University, might and ought to be encouraged to follow more 
than they yet do. Relations of this kind with the Universities 
would enable the Inns of Court to increase their teaching staff 
gradually and discreetly, with more intimate knowledge of the 
student’s needs than can at present be readily obtained in London. 
Let it not be sup that we want a dozen new lecturers to be 
appointed in hot haste. That is the kind of mistaken show of 
zeal of which there has been too much already. Another result, 
and an even more important one, might be some restoration in the 
Inns of Court themselves of collegiate life and feeling. Decay has 
certainly gone very far. But there are a few signs of hope, such as- 
the new common-rooms; and closer contact with the Universities 
might excite, as it were, an induction current of new life. If 
there is any question of expense in improving our central law 
school, we have shown where saving may be effected. 
Let us develop systematic teaching, if need be, by cutting down 
prizes and prize examinations. They would perish unregretted, 
save by the class of students whom it is least desirable to 
encourage, As a preliminary condition to serious improvement 
on any of these lines, the powers and discretion of the il of 
Legal Education should be freely enlarged. 


THE BANK DIVIDENDS. 


HE dividend announcements of the London banks have 
caused some surprise; they are so much more favourable 
than had been expected. Of the six purely London banks, five 
declare the same rate of dividend as twelve months ago, and 
one declares a rate of dividend ten shillings per cent. less than the 
rate declared for the first half of last . This bank, however, 
is small; all the principal banks maintain the same rate of dividend 
as twelve months ago. Of the three Discount Companies, again, 
two declare the same rate of dividend as twelve months ago, 
one distributes ten shillings per cent. more than at this time 
last year. Taking banks and Discount Companies together, 
therefore, the rates of dividend have been fully maintained. 
And it is to be borne in mind that the capitals of the banks 
are larger now than they were a year ago. In consequence of 
the adoption of limited liability, the banks had to increase their 
capitals. The new capital has been called up ually, and in 
some cases it is now fully ~ and is receiving dividends’; 
while in other cases, although not yet ranking for dividend, it 
is receiving interest. In either case, taking the whole of the 
banks together, the amount of capital is larger than it was twelve 
months ago. Yet, as we see, the banks have maintained their 
rates of dividend, in spite of this increase of capital. This 
‘oes to counterbalance the fact that the balances carried forward 
rom the half-year just ended to the half-year on- which we have 
entered are smaller than the balances so carried forward 
twelve months ago. It was naturally expected that there would 
be a considerable falling-off in the earning powers of the banks; 
for the six months just ended ap very unfavourable to 
banking enterprise. Trade was excessively dull. From every 
rt of the country the reports have uniformly been of increasing 
epression. Some of the greatest industries are in deep distress, 
and everywhere there is slackness and a declining amount 
of work done. The Board of Trade Returns published this week 
prove that the complaints of manufacturers and merchants in this 
respect are not ill founded. So do the traffic returns of the rail- 
ways; and so, again, do the returns of the Bankers’ Clearing House. 
All the statistics available in short show that trade is not as good 
as it was a year ago; and, therefore, one would expect that the 
requirements of trade for accommodation from bankers would 
have been less. It is true, indeed, that the falling off in the actual 
amount of trade done is less than would be supposed from the 
universal complaints heard ; but that profits are exceedingly small 
cannct be doubted. And, as profits have shrunken greatly, or 
entirely disappeared, it would seem to follow that the profits of 
bankers, who are only auxiliaries of trade, must also have de- 
clined. Again, speculation has been almost entirely absent daring 
the past six mon At the end of last year the failure of Mr. 
Villard caused a convulsion in New York, which a the 
public on both sides of the Atlantic for the panic that since 
oceurred there. In consequence, there has been throughout the 
six months an extraordinary depression in American railroad 
securities, and speculation in that class of security has almost 
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entirely died out. At the same time the anarchy in Egypt, the 
apprehensions excited by the operations of the French in Tonquin, 
a since then the ill-feeling aroused in France on account of the 
Egyptian question, have still further tended to discourage specula- 
tion ; and, lastly, the outbreak of cholera has caused an utter stagna- 
tion upon the Stock Exchanges of Europe. There has therefore 
been a much smaller demand on account of the Stock Exchange for 
accommodation from the banks than there was twelve months 
ago. With depressed trade and speculation in collapse, the 
general anticipation was that the bank dividends would have been 
much smaller than they have been for some years past. Add to 
all this that the losses both of traders and of speculators have 
been excessively 5 and one would naturally expect that a 
of the losses at least would have fallen upon the banks. It 

true that the number of failures both in trade and upon the 
Stock Exchange has been surprisingly small, but that the losses, 
nevertheless, have been extremely heavy is notorious, In wheat, 
in sugar, and indeed in most other commodities, the fall of 
prices has been very great, and has led to enormous losses in 
certain directions; while the fall in the prices of American 
railway securities has been almost unparalleled in so short a time. 
How is it that some part, at least, of these losses has not fallen 
upon the banks, and therefore that they have not been called upon 
to apply a portion of their earnings to make good those losses ? 
The reports of only some of the banks are yet before us, and it 
is, of course, impossible therefore to speak with confidence of what 
they will all show. But it is generally understood that the half- 
year has been surprisingly free from heavy losses. Indeed, the 
= that the dividends have been maintained sufficiently proves 

t. 

The reports already issued show that there has been some falling- 
off in earnings, but not much, and people are naturally asking how 
the banks have prospered so well when trade has been so depressed. 
The answer probably is that there has been a less falling off 
in the accommodation required from bankers than is generally 
supposed. The characteristic of the present trade depression is 
that the actual amount of business San has diminished very 
little during the past few years. Manufacturers and merchants 
alike hope that the depression will be very temporary, and will be 
followed by exceedingly good times; and, that they may be able 
to avail themselves of the prosperity that is coming, they require 
to keep themselves prepared to take advantage of the turn. 
Manufacturers must keep their factories in full working order, 
and merchants must keep up their staffs, and both alike must 
maintain their credit with their bankers. Just now both 
merchants and manufacturers consider themselves lucky if they 
can cover all their expenses without looking for much profit for 


themselves. It would seem, in fact, from the dividend announce- , 


ment not alone of the London, but also of the provincial banks, 
that bankers at amy are absorbing almost the whole profit on 
such trade as is being done. It is further to be borne in mind 
that the interest payable for the use of capital in the short loan 
market was fairly good in the first three months of the year. It 
is only since the beginning of April that the rate of discount in 
London has fallen very low. During the first three months, 
therefore, the banks did fairly well, and the decline in the 
value of money since has been rather favourable to them 
than otherwise. They were able in the first quarter to dis- 
count bills ge for three, four, or six months at high 
rates, and since then they have been able to borrow money 
at very low rates. Another point to be borne in mind is that a 
large part of the business done by banks is really not regulated by 
the Bank of England official rate of discount. That rate of 
discount does regulate the rate charged by other banks and dis- 
count houses to bankers and firms of very high standing ; but the 
bills of mercantile houses which may be perfectly solvent but still 
have not very high credit are discounted at special rates; while 
advances made upon bills of lading and the like are generally 

at high rates. Moreover, the London banks do a con- 
siderable business in the suburbs and the West-End at rates 
entirely unregulated by the official rate of the Bank of England. 
In the West-End, and in all the suburbs, for example, they do a 
large business with shopkeepers and others, whom they generally 
charge five per cent., whatever the official Bank of England rate 
may be. And to private customers also the five per cent. rate is 
rarely departed from, however cheap money may be in the City. 
Up to the present, then, the depression in trade has not had as 
much effect in diminishing the earnings of the banks as might 
have been expected. If it goes on much longer, it will tell 
heavily. In the half-year that we have now entered upon tho 
value of money is exceedingly low; and should it continue 
so to the end the profits of the banks must be small. But hitherto 
the various reasons we have pointed out have enabled the banks 
to make very handsome profits. 

The most remarkable thing, however, in the dividend announce- 
ments is the apparent immunity of the banks from bad debts. 
How have they managed to escape all the losses that have fallen 
upon traders and upon speculators? The explanation would seem 
to be that merchants, speculators, and ers have been more 
careful during the speculative period from 1880 to 1882 than they 
gouty got credit for. The losses since that have fallen so 

eavily upon traders and speculators have been caused by the 
depreciation of both securities and commodities. Those securities 
and commodities were, to a large extent, bought by means of 
money borrowed from the banks; and we need hardly say that, as 
long as the borrowers were not called upon to repay their loans, or 


to sell the commodities or securities, losses were re nted on 
ven merely. It would seem that merchants and speculators 
alike were moderate in their enterprises a couple of years ago. 
They not only kept well within their credit, but they had a large 
reserve of wealth which they did not pledge. When prices fell 
and the banks looked to them for further security, they were able 
to draw upon this reserve and to satisfy the banks. In this 
way the loans made two or three years ago have been kept going ; 
the banks have suflicient security to satisfy them that their 
ventures are safe, and in the meantime they are earning a hand- 
some interest upon those old loans. It will be seen, then, that, 
although speculation has ceased, speculators are keeping going 
speculations on which they engaged some years ago, and are pay- 
ing to the banks heavy interest for the large loans then made. 
the speculators and merchants had been imprudent enough to 
borrow to the very utmost limit of their credit, when the fall in 
rices came the banks would have had to do what the New York 
anks did a little while ago, to sell the commodities and securities 
pledged to them, because of insufficient security. But as the 
rrowers were able to give all the security needed, the banks 
have not been driven to this alternative, and thus there has been 
no panic here in London, nor even any serious alarm. If the 
coming harvest turns out as good as it is expected to be, and if then 
there is a revival of confidence, there will certainly be a consider- 
able rise of prices both in securities and commodities ; and as soon 
as prices rise, those who have borrowed largely from the banks will 
be able to sell without loss to themselves, and the banks will thus 
find themselves once more free. Of course, if the present want of 
confidence continues it will be otherwise. Then it may be that the 
banks will find that “| of the debts which they now treat as 
are utterly bad, and that in future years they will have to 
ace heavy losses. It is hardly probable, however, that the extreme 
want of confidence now existing will last much longer. Since the 
banks have been able to continue their accommodation to their 
customers up to the present, they will be able to continue it 
longer; and every day that passes without any untoward accident 
tends to make people forget the losses of the past, and to perceive 
that the alarm into they were thrown was unfounded. Gradually, 
then, confidence wi!l revive, and with a revival of confidence it 
will be seen that the existing prices of sound dividend-paying 
securities ard of commodities that are always in demand by 
consumers are too low. When this is perceived the difficulties of 
traders and speculators will disappear, and the prudence of the 
banks in not precipitating a crisis will be rewarded. 


CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


as fifth and final meeting this season of Mme. Viard-Louis’s 
Beethoven recitals was held at Prince's Hall on Saturday, the 
extent of the pianist’s progress being marked by the performance 
of the sonata for piano and horn (Op. 17). With this composition 
Mme. Viard-Louis may be said to have conducted her interpre- 
tation of the pianoforte works to the year 1799, though not with 
absolute chronological sequence. any of Beethoven’s com- 
positions remained unnumbered for years, and several belong to 
the period indicated. Among them are the two early sonatas 
(Op. 49) and the twelve variations for piano and violoncello on an 
air from the Zauberflite (Op. 66). Special interest attaches to 
the sonata (Op. 17), on account of the instrumental combination 
being unique in Beethoven's works, and because of the composer's 
share in its execution and its great popularity. Beethoven must 
have been i to it, as he frequently played it, and without the 
score; while on its production it pooe the unusual honour of an 
encore, An exceJlent rendering of this charming duet was given 
by Mme. Viard-Louis and Herr Stennebruggen. Of superior 
interest, however, was the execution of the quintett for piano and 
wind (Op. 16), in which the pianist received the assistance of Mr. 
Lazarus, clarionet, Mr. Malsch, oboe, Mr. Mann, horn, and 
M. Wotton, bassoon. This fine work was first heard at a concert 
given by Schuppanzigh, the Falstaff of Beethoven's Vienna circle, 
in 1797, and too seldom finds a place in modern concerts. With 
so fortunate a combination of artists, it is almost unnecessary to 
of the admirable delicacy of the interpretation of this 
beautiful composition, which so curiously abounds in Mozart-like 
characteristics. The second movement, with its suave but mournful 
initial subject and exquisite melodic charm, received the most 
expressive and finished execution of all the parts. The programme 
included also the two pianoforte sonatas (Op. 14) in E major and 
G major, the former a singular instance of the occasional lapse of 
genius into something like dulness. The effect of the latter was 
somewhat marred by the distracting competition of a barrel-organ 
outside, a nuisance that threatens to make morning concerts at 
Prince’s Hall impossible in the future, so greatly does it increase. 
The street organist seems icularly to affect the purlieus of 
Jermyn Street, and is at no time so energetic as during a Beethoven 
oper, gave a selection of songs that included the pathetic 
“ Seufver eines Ungeliebten,” in good style but with slight mange 
of expression. ‘ 
The concerts of Mme. Sainton-Dolby’s Vocal Academy afford 
iki A yo of the excellence of a system that is not merely 
concerned with the perfecting of young voices in the more 
mechanical attributes of yocalizition. The advantages ef a school 
of training that is truly artistic, presided over by an eminent 
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artist, were strikingly displayed in several instances at the 
concert at Steinway Hall last week. As hitherto, the programme 
was not entrusted solely to pupils actually under Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby’s tuition, but was shared by old pupils and members of the 
profession. The soloists generally acquitted themselves with 
remarkable freedom from the defects of amateurs, and several 
evinced in the more dramatic numbers powers of expression not 
always associated with technical perfection. Nothing is more 
distressing than to hear operatic excerpts given with accurate 
intonation, and even with expressive phrasing, yet unanimated 
by the slightest dramatic fervour. ‘True as it is that the 
growth of the artistic nature is in @ great measure an 
evolution, and that no teaching can transform the possessor 
of a voice into an artist, it is not less true that the combined 
ept and example of a great artist is of powerful influence 
ape ater latent unsuspected force. The original impress 
of such teaching is very clearly discernible in most singers, and 
the original shaping influence that determines style is never 
finally dissipated. Excellent promise was displayed in the distine- 
tive and finished delivery of an air from Torquato Tasso, by Miss 
Amy Foster, in Miss Hilda Coward’s rendering of the Jewel song 
from Faust, in Miss Fanny Moody’s admirable singing of Berthold 
Tours's “Only love can tell,” and “Non mi dir,” from Don 
Giovanni, and in other operatic selections by Miss Florence New 
and Miss Helen Killik. Some part-singing, conducted by M. 
Sainton, was of unusual quality; Marschner’s “ Nymphs in the 
Rhine,” and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s “ Distant Bells” and “ Come, 
Sisters, come,” were sung with perfect precision and the most effec- 
tive graduation of light and ed 19 
Herr Carl Weber provided a well-varied programme of modern 
music for his pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall last week. In 
rendering Schumann’s Faschingsschwank aus Wien the pianist’s 
sympathetic style was admirably in accord with his subject, of 
which he gave an expressive and eloquent version; equally satis- 
factory was his playing of two preludes by Stephen Heller and 
Levy’s very attractive Nuit Vénitienne. Schiitt’s Concerto in G 
minor, which formed the chief item of the concert, was less evenly 
rendered ; it is a a abounding in fine passages, cccasion- 
ally instinct with real power and inspiration, yet is unimpressive 
by reason of the debilitating diffuseness so characteristic of modern 
compositions. Mr, Bernard Lane sang with finished expression Mr. 
Cowen’s delightful song “The Old and the Young Marie”; and 
some unaccompanied duets by Holstein were given by the Misses 
Layton, with the charm and effect that owe their power to the 
most perfect vocalization rather than to natural vocal endowments. 
At St. James’s Hall Mr. Frederic Maccabe has combined a 
diverting assortment of his clever character impersonations with 
a display of ventriloquism. The merits of the former as portrayed 
in the entertainment “ Begone, dull Care” are familiar enough. 
Despite Mr. Maccabe’s long absence in other countries, their force 
and freshness have not suffered in the interim. Asa biloquist 
Mr. Maccabe’s powers are very considerable, and are exhibited in 
the most ingenious fashion; he scorns all adventitious aids, and 
produces relly surprising effects in the open view of a critical 
audience. Chief among his impersonations is his presentment of 
solutely re i 's ic portrait of the street singer, 
Mr. Maccabe’s singing, however, is not productive of the like 
effect; for, though his voice completely fills the house, it does not 
empty it. 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 


ES Ne most interesting event at the Bibury Club races was the 
dead-heat between the most famous professional and amateur 
jockeys in the world. Only 11 to 8 was laid against the horse 
ridden by Archer, while 6 to 1 was laid against Mr, A. Coventry’s 
mount. There were five other starters, and the course was over 
one mile, Archer and Mr. Coventry waited until reaching the 
rails, when they began to draw up to the leaders, and at the dis- 
tance they came away as if locked together. It was a splendid 
race, and there appeared to be little to choose between the 
formance of the professional and the amateur. In the deciding 
heat Archer made all the running, and won very easily by half a 
length. Energy could not make Geheimniss gallop in the race 
for the Stockbridge Including her subsequent walks over at 
Newmarket, this mare has now won six races this season. The 
Northumberland Plate was rather unexpectedly won by Law- 
minster, who is in form thi ? sa but his weight was too much 
for him, a week later, in the Cumberland Plate, when he was 
beaten a Jength by Mr. Jardine’s Newton. On the day follow- 
ing the Northumberland Plate there was some interesting two- 
year-old racing at Stockbridge. The Duke of Portland’s Langwell 
and Lord Alington’s Match Girl came out for the Post Sweep- 
alee. Now Langwell had started first favourite for the 
ew Stakes at Ascot, but he had been unplaced to Melton ; 
while Match Girl had run second, within half a length of 
the winner. Yet backers would not believe in the truth of 
this runving, and they adopted the dangerous policy of making a 
favourite of Langwell, in direct opposition to the evidence of public 
form. They were well and deservedly punished for their pains, 
as their favourite was beaten below the distance, although he 
Archer on his back, and Oannon won easily by three lengths with 
Match Girl. The winner is by Plebeian, out of Fusee, who, it 


will be remembered, was the dam of St. Blaise. The Duke of 
Westminster's White Nun, by Hermit, won the Troy Stakes 
very easily; but, like her late half-sister, Spectre, she showed a 
good deal of temper, which does not promise well for her future, 
although she is evidently a very fast filly. The Hurstbourne 
Stakes brought out Lord Alington’s Stella colt, now named 
Luminary, who won a Biennial at Ascot, Grecian Bride, the 
winner of the Stanley Stakes at Epsom, and Present Times, the 
winner of the Royal Stakes at Windsor. This colt had been a 
bad third to Grecian Bride in the Stanley Stakes at Epsom. 
Archer dashed away at once with Luminary, and won very easily by 
two lengths. On the same day, at Newcastle, Laverock, who 
had been second to Present Times at Windsor, was second 
again to Albert, to whom he was giving 15 lbs. in the Seaton 
Delaval Stakes, after a fine race, won by a head only. Melton, 
Luminary, and Present Times met again in the valuable July 
Stakes, at Newmarket. Besides these, Petersham, a colt by 
Galopin that had never run before in public, was thought to have 
a slight chance, as also was Donatello, a remarkably good-looking 
colt by Doncaster, who began well by winning a couple of races at 
Chester and then disappointed his backers at Ascot, when they 
had laid 2 tor on him. Luminary, who was ridden by Webb, 
made all the running. At the top of the hill Melton and Present 
Times went up to him, and many people thought they would both 
beat him; but he came again very gamely, and, after a struggle 
with Melton, he won by a head. Present Times, who looked 
light in his flanks, finished badly. Luminary is wonderfully 
muscular for a two-year-old, and his great power gives him an 
advantage over his contemporaries in a tiring finish. He cost 
50o/. when a foal, but in his two races he has won 2,400/. for 
his owner. After the July Stakes, Insignia, who belongs to 
Mr. Hammond, the owner of St. Gatien, was made a strong 
favourite for a two-year-old sweepstakes. This filly had won three 
races, but now she was beaten by Eurasian easily, although by a 
neck only, After the race Mr. Hammond gave 1,000 guineas 
for the winner, who is by Camballo. This colt was by no 
means universally admired, but Mr. Hammond evidently considers 
him a flyer from his form with Insignia; yet on the Friday, with 
Archer on his back, he was unplaced for the Princess of Wales’s 
Cup, which was won by Bird of Freedom, whose only other per- 
formance had been to win a maiden plate at Sandown. The great 
novelty of the July Meeting was the Arab race. Eight horses 
started ; the distance was two miles, and the stakes (including 
100/, given by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt) were worth 650/. Dictator, 
the first favourite, had won the Bombay Derby, and Kismet had 
also shown good form in India. Most of the starters had lately 
been undergoing preparations under English professional trainers, 
who appeared to hold a very low estimate of the capabilities of 
their charges. One of them is said to have doubted whether an 
allowance of 5 st. would have put his Arab on an equality with 
an English plater. The Arabs were ridden by some of the best- 
known jockeys. Archer had no mount, but Cannon, CO. Wood, 
Martin, Webb, S. Loates, Barrett, Goater, and Nighti were 
riding. The race was won by Admiral Tryon’s Asil, a three-year- 
old, about 14 hands and 3 inches high. The finish was an 
exceedingly poor one. Later in the afternoon the three crack 
jockeys—Archer, Cannon, and Wood—rode for the Midsummer 
Stakes on Hermitage, Kinsky, and Yanko, and they finished in 
the above order. Odds had been laid on Kinsky, but Archer won 
by a neck on Hermitage. 

Match Girl was made a strong favourite for the Chesterfield 
Stakes, which she would probably have won had she not fallen 
lame on her way down to the post. As it was, the race was won 
by Child of the Mist, who had been three lengths behind 
Luminary at Ascot. Langwell was now half a length bebind 
him, and Present Times was unplaced. This running tended 
much to the glorification of Luminary and Melton. A curious 
thing happened on the Friday in a Selling Plate for two-year-olds, 
Goldstone, a colt by Rosicrucian, won the race so easily that he 
was purchased for 1,150 guineas, of which his owner would only 
get 500/.; and as the cs 
to be divided between the owner of the second horse and the fund, 
the winner only won 160/., while the second horse received rather 
more than double that sum. It must have been mortifying to the 
owner of the winner to lose his horse for less than half his value, 
and he can scarcely have known before the race what a smart colt 
he possessed. Marmora, the first favourite, had previously won 
two races, but she only ran third, a neck behind the dam by 
Martyrdom filly, who was four lengths behind the winner. 
Goldstone only cost 100 guineas as a yearling, which was exactly 
the amount of his sire’s fee. None of. the Arabs came out for the 
race in which they were to receive an allowance of two stone. 
Apart from the two-year-old racing and the sale of Lord Falmouth’s 
breeding stud, the July Meeting was exceptionally dull. For- 
y ono the weather did much to make up for the deficiencies of 

sport. 

The most in ing event of the racing season has been the 
sale of Lord Falmouties stud. The ‘sale of the twenty-four horses 
in training in the spring for ous of 36,000 guineas perhaps 
created more excitement than the subsequent sale of the breedi 
stud for 75,440 guineas ; but in many respects the latter sale was 

tu e greatest sale of thorough ing stock 
although the contents Lord Falmouth’s 
stu id not bring in anything li e proceeds of the 
Middle Park sale ( of 120,000/.), their averages far sur- 


, according to the rules of racing, had — 
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those of Middle Park. The average of 1,460 guineas apiece for 
thirty-four mares and foals obtained at Lord Falmouth’s sale was 
something enormous, considering that there were mares seventeen 
ears old and foals under three monthsold. In averaging but very 
ittle more than the mares and foals, the stallions may be said to 
havesold badly; but the yearlings averaged over 1,140 guineas each, 
a return which had never been reached before over so many lots. 
Then, when we look at the entire sale of Lord Falmouth’s 
thoroughbred stock, consisting of 79 lots, and consider that they 
brought in an average return of upwards of 1,400 guineas 
each, we get some idea of the esteem in which it was held 
by the racing world. When Hermit’s dam fetched 2,000 
guineas some years ago, it was considered a prodigious price, 
and the 2,500 guineas given for Anderida was thought ridi- 
culous; but now we had Spinaway fetching 5,500 guineas, Wheel 
of Fortune 5,000, Jannette and Cantiniére over 4,000 guineas 
apiece, and three other mares 3,000 or more, According to the 
Morning Post, Lord Falmouth gave 2,000/. for Cantiniére, 1,000/, 
for Mavis, who fetched 3,000/., and 1,000/. for Palmflower, who 
fetehed 3,800/. We merely mention this in order to show what 
excellent judgment Lord Falmouth used in choosing his mares. 
The 1,300 guineas given for Jannette’s foal, under three months 
old, was the highest price ever given for a foal. Three or four 
years ago if a yearling fetched 3,000 guineas it was one of the 
events of the season, but two yearlings brought in that sum at the 
Mereworth sale, and two others sold for between two and three 
thousand each, In these bad times people have so little money 
that land is a drug in the market; foreigners are allowed to buy 
our works of art, and pictures are selling at a ruinous deprecia- 
tion; yet racing stock, at any rate at Lord Falmouth’s sales, has 
been selling higher than it has ever sold before, and only two of 
the more valuable mares in the Mereworth stud were purchased 
by foreigners. In further proof of the prosperity of the Turf, we 
may notice that the gross receipts last year at Epsom Grand Stand 
over six days’ racing 26,0001, Assuredly the bad times 
do not affect racing. 

In comparison with the sale of the Mereworth stud, others ap- 
pear insignificant, but it may be interesting to note that the stock 
of two sires, of whom much is expected, have come into the 
market for the first time this season. Among the Marden Deer 
Park yearlings were several by Beaudesert, the best of which went 

‘or 400 gui and the Beenham House yearling sale introduced 
the stock of the famous Robert the Devil, two of them making 850 
gure each—a very high price for the oe of an untried stal- 

ion. Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings sold very well last week, averaging but 
little under 1,000 guineas each. Sir John Willoughby gave 2,000 
for an own sister to Queen Adelaide, which was considered by 
some good judges to have more bone and better feet than her 
famous sister, and to be equally good-looking. The stock of 

Hermit have been keeping u their prices this season, but they 
have been beaten, in individual cases, by those of Galopin, 
Cremorne, and Kisber, At the sale of the Mereworth yearlings, 
five by Galopin made the enormous average of 2,440 guineas 
apiece. It remains, however, to be said that the returns of 
several sales of yearlings have been lower than usual, and the 
tendency at present appears to be to give extravagant sums for 
Sera stock of running strains, and to neglect second-rate stock 

together. 

It is never pleasant to see a good horse crushed out of a race by 
excessive weight ; yet it is interesting to see an example of fine 
handicapping. On Wednesday last there was a splendid specimen 
of a handicap in the Liverpool Cup, when the wonderful mare 
Florence and the moderate plater John Jones were brought within 
a neck of each other, over a mile and a half, by 2 st. 7 lbs. The 
public was quite wrong in supposing the race to be a certainty for 
the mare, and laying 2 to 1 on her; for Woodburn made very 
strong running on John Jones, leading by many lengths during a 

t part of the race, and thus perp | tia ounce of the 
vourite’s weight to tell upon her; and although Florence, who 
was ridden by Archer, almost caught him, he won by a neck at 
the post. Two stone and a half is an immense allowance for one 
horse to give to another of its own age and Florence's perform- 
ance was greatly to her credit. Her efeat was another proof of 
the wisdom of the old racing maxim, “ Weight will tell.” 


REVIEWS. 


‘THE PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL AT BASILE.* 


T is a remarkable fact that the influence of the Swiss Refor- 

mation on the changes of religion introduced in the reign of 
Edward VI. has been almost entirely ignored by writers of the 
ecclesiastical history of the period, as well as by commentators on 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion which were — upon 
the clergy in Elizabeth’s reign, after having been slightly modified 
and altered from the Forty-two Articles of the year 1552. This 
is in part owing to these writers having taken no notice of the 
numerous publications of the earlier years of Edward's reign, 
defence of the true administration use of holy Supper of our nd 
‘agaynst the abhomination of the Popish Masse. Translated out of 
into Englishe by George Bancrafte. 1548. 


which throw a flood of light upon the meaning of the changes 
introduced first in the to be used in 
1549, and in that further development which characterizes the 
second Prayer-Book which came out in 1552, and which had a 
short-lived existence of a few months, during which it seems to 
have been but little used. There is, indeed, this excuse for the 
general ignorance that prevails concerning these works—namely, 
that they are so very scarce that very few copies exist of any of 
them, whilst some are absolutely unique, and to be met with only 
at Lambeth, or in the British Museum, or the Bodleian Library, 
as it may chance, 

We have undertaken to introduce to our readers one of these 
works, which was first published in the year 1548, and of which 
we have seen a copy at Lambeth, numbered by the late Dr. 
Maitland among the scarce books kept together in one corner of 
the Library as xxxi. 9,12. We will not take upon ourselves to 
say there is no other copy in existence; but it is the only one of 
this date which we have seen. There is, however, another 
edition of the following year, printed by the same printers, a copy 
of which may be found in the Tanner Collection in the Bodleian 
(xxxix. 7), without a title. The book is not mentioned at all by 
Lowndes, but both editions are duly chronicled by Dibdin in his 
edition of Ames; and if it is remembered that books of that period 
were not issued without a permission from the Government—that 
is to say, from Somerset and the Council—we shall not be accused 
of overrating its importance in connexion with the projected 
changes of religion. Indeed, it may be said that nearly all the 
religious publications of the day were of the Zuinglian school, 
with one or two exceptions, belonging to the Lutheran teach- 
ing as represented by Cranmer. In many points, of course, there 
was an agreement between the two schools, and oe as 
regards the condemnation of the Popish Mass, which all the 
subject of so many of these volumes. 

he volume we have in hand is perhaps the most important of 
those which prepared the way, first for the Prayer-Book of 1549, 
and then for that of 1552; for it was only in 1552, after its second 
publication, that some of its suggestions could safely be carried 
out. It was printed by John Day and William Seres cum gratia 
et privilegio ad imprimendum solum. 

he first four leaves are occupied by the preface, in which George 
Bancrafte addresses “the right worshipful and his singular good 
master Silvester Butler.” In it the writer first explains his view 
of the sacraments, which is exactly the Swiss doctrine that th 
are “ externe signs and tokens of such gifts as God hath and d 
daily work in us,” and that “ in eating and gee | people are put 
in remembrance that they are one body, of which Christ is the 
head”; and here, as if the writer of the Latin treatise had not in- 
dulged sufficiently in reviling the Roman priesthood, he inserts 
some abuse on his own account, of which the following is a 
specimen :— 

The belly bishops of Babilon, the Romish Anti-Christ, have annulled, 
extirpated, and clean abolished the ordi of Christ, and use of the 
Apostles . . . . and have of their own brain excogitated, devised, and 
brought into the Church a new and strange ordinance . . . . which is as 
contrary to Christ’s will and purpose, touching that blessed Supper as 
heaven to earth, light to darkness, life to death, and they call it the blessed 
Masse, but it may be truly called devilish masking, for men’s eyes are 
masked that they cannot see the truth. 


A little after he writes:— My pen abhorreth to write what 
ducking, kneeling, licking, kissing or crossing, and breathing, these 
devil's apes have devised in the whorish mass,” and concludes his 

reface with giving as a reason for having translated the treatise 
English, it devilich patching of true of the 
’s Supper, e devilish patching of the Popish Mass, is in 
few words, lively declared,” and further stating his object to be 
“ that these things may shortly be reformed, that the poor flock of 
Christ be no more deceived with such crafty conveyance to keep 
them in continual blindness for lucre’s sake, to the great danger of 
their souls and pernicious derogation of God’s glory, to whom be 
honour and glory for ever. Amen.” 

Now acasual reader in the nineteenth century might see in all this 
nothing but the idiosyncrasy of an individual writer who allowed 
himself to be carried away by his prejudices into the use of intem- 
perate language. But it must not be forgotten that the specimen 
we have given of the teaching of this volume may be matched in 
a considerable number of other controversial publications of the 

riod, and that all these publications were not only allowed, but 

icensed by the Government of the day, ¢.c. by Somerset and the 
Council, who were a content to make what profit they could 
for their purpose of entirely destroying the old religion without 
making themselves responsible for the violence of the language, 
which, though it might serve to encourage some in joining with 
them in their project of destruction, would have a tendency to 
frighten others who were not prepared for so advanced a form of 
Protestantism. 

The tone of the treatise itself is in exact accordance with that 
of the translator’s preface. The writers, speaking always in the 
plural number, profess to explain to the magistrates of Basle what 
their faith really is, with a view to creating unity and concord in 
the city, now that they had succeeded in demonstrating to them 
that the Mass was not a sacrifice, but a detestable abomination 
and a devilish idolatry, because it was never ordained of 
Christ, as is evident from Scripture, which is the touchstone 
which all doctrine must be proved; and, if it had been so ordai 
has been so abused’ as to become a blasphemous end heinous 


| abomination before God. But, though professing their entire 
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adherence to Scripture, they recognize their inability to justify their 
own method of administering the sacrament by Scripture prece- 
dent, and so they provide for this by observing that it will not do 
to press the exact letter of Scripture too far, as, for instance, as 
regards the time of administ’ ‘n, which was the evening; whereas 
their custom was to celebrr 1 the early part of the day; and 
again, as to the posture, © was sitting, whereas the more con- 
venient plan is to receive + re dinner ina standing posture. The 
chief thing always to be remembered was that Christ did abhor 
all extern and outward pomps, using nothing but bread and 
wine and the word. Speaking of the words of institution, they 
say :— 

By these words the bread and wine are made the sacrament and holy 
tokens of Christ’s body and blued, these words offer to us the promises of a 
joyful Gospel which, if we receive with a true faith, we eat spiritually in 
spirit the flesh and blood of Christ, and thereby obtain life eternal. 


They next proceed to object to what they call “ princely decora- 
tions of vestures,” and also to the theory of the necessity of a priest- 
hood, of which they complain that their adversaries “ believe and 
labour to persuade others that, by the bishop’s anointing, a mark is 
printed on their souls, whereby they are made of greater authority 
than angels or S, Mary the Virgin; yea, and this mark, they say, 
can by ro means be put away.” In entire consistency with this 
view they afterwards add that there are no priests, but every 
Christian man is ordained of Christ to be a priest, to pray, to 
give thanks and praise to God, because it is said, “‘ Ye are achosen 
generation, a royal priesthood,” there being no necessity for special 
priests, because ‘‘ God will always raise up some in the congrega- 
tion for this office.” , 
After stating their objections to a priesthood of any kind, they 
on to a bitter tirade against the manners and morals of priests, 
of whom they ullege that 
If reward be promised they are ready to sing mass, but if no reward 
come, then will they neither sing nor say ; for no penny, no paternoster. 


On the next page we have the following :— 

Here we omit and pass over their filthy whoredom, continual hate, 
malicious envy, unfruitful idleness, and other abominations which make 
them reprovable both before God and man, and through this their ungodly 
conversation all men for the most part are driven from the true service of 
God. A man therefore cannot think how much God abhorreth them and 
their deeds, 


‘Whilst professing, however, to omit and pass over these things, they_ 
recur to them again and again, notarguing for the general importance 
of holiness of life in a priest, but inferring from the wickedness of 
Popish priests the invalidity of their acts, because they could 
not be fit to preach sermons to others, and because “ Our Lord’s 
Supper ought never to be ministered without the remembrance of 
Christ's death, nor without a sermon or exhortation, and that in a 
language that the congregation may perfectly understand to their 
editication as Christ also taught his disciples.” Having clenched 
this argument, they proceed further to enforce it in the following 
words :— 

When they mass for money, and other causes above rehearsed, how can 
it be possible that they, being whoremongers and altogether carnally 
minded, should pray and give thanks with a devout and pure conscience ? 
Though they also seem to themselves to be devout men, yet in praying they 
make much less labour and their hearts are far off. They are therefore 
abominable before God—for, as he saith by Malachias, their blessing shall 
be accursed. When they come to the distribution of the Sacrament, they 
break it in three pieces, one piece for the quick, another for them that be 
in heaven, and the third for the dead being in purgatory, and at last eat 
all themselves; but it were more mete to feed others and be without 
themselves. 


Towards the end of the treatise there is what purports to be an 
historical account of the first introduction of the different parts of 
the office of the Mass, beginning with Pope Alexander's ordaining 
the mixing the water with the wine and the use of unleavened 
bread and holy water in A.D, 112, and ending with Gregory’s 
appointing the Kyrie Eleison in a.p. 592. It might be thought 

e facts were intended to show the antiquity of the different parts 
of the Ceremonial uf the Missal; but the writers refuse to regard 
anything as of value unless it be found totidem verbis in Holy 
Scripture, and their whole object is to show the origin of alleged 
superstitious observances which cannot be supported by Scriptural 
evidence. 

The chief value of the work is that it supplies an additional 
link in the evidence that there was a deliberate intention on the 
part of the Council from the first year of Edward’s reign to carry 
out the changes of religion at least as far as the teaching of the 
Prayer-Book of 1552. ‘The theory that has been current for some 
years amongst a certain section of Churchmen, that all things went 
well whilst English divines had the management of the change in 
the formularies, as represented in the first Prayer-Book of 
Edward’s reign, issued in 1549, but that the advent of foreign 
Protestants into ingland was the cause of the disastrous changes 
introduced into the second Prayer-Book of 1552, will not bear 
confronting with the facts of history. The truth is that English 
divines were not competent to do the work Somerset had taken in 
hand, and so the assistance and co-operation of foreign Protestants 
was called in, And this conclusion is further strengthened by 
the fact that so many of the publications of the day which were 
meant to further the progress of reformation were mere transla- 
‘tions, like the work we have been reviewing, from Swiss or Dutch 
books, with a preface introducing them to English readers, which 
frequently consists of little else than an echo of the sentiments 
expressed in the treatise itself. 


Surely English Churchmen need not be afraid of looking histo- 
rical facts in the face if they will remember that they are not 
bound to believe what this or that Reformer, or what the whole 
body of the Reformers of the sixteenth century intended; and 
that the Book of Common Prayer to which their adhesion is due 
gives no sanction either to the Zuinglian views prevalent in the 
reign of Edward VI., or the Calvinistic form of belief which cha- 
racterized the reign of Elizabeth. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


Kg Hev English novels are made; by the men (and women) 

who make them.” Perhaps this will be the next invention 
of ingenious journalism ; but, unless the novelists have yop | 
more to tell than the playwrights, we shall none of us be m 
the wiser for their revelations. According to “the men who 
make ” the plays, indeed, they do not make them at all; the plays 
make themselves. If we are to take most of them at their word, 
their part is merely receptive and mechanical; but that is be- 
cause they have minds breathed upon by the breath of genius. 
If the ordinary man were to make up his mind to follow this 
method, we fear his play would never get written at all. But 
with our playwrights who have “ lipped the brim of Helicon” itis 
different ; the idea of a play, or, as one of them prefers, a play 
without an idea, “comes to them”; and after a longer or shorter 
period of incubation, passive, but ag they are suddenly seized 
with a fine creative frenzy, and lo! the play is written before 
they are well aware of it. Somehow we have an idea that 
novelists, or most of them, could give us, if they would, a little more 
substantial information about the way in which their novels get 
written. One method at any rate we feel sure must be prevalent 
among P ay lady novelists, of the innocent kind, which may be 
styled the domestic method, or method of amateur collaboration. 
In the case of the first of the books before us, and, if the 
authoress had not been such an old hand, we should have 
said in that of the second also, we seem to be able to picture 
it all as if it were being done before our eyes. The process 
is akin to that of making u a charades or scenes 
for dumb-crambo, only that the collaburation which of course 
is casual, and more or less accidental, is confined to two or 
three young ladies in the confidence of the authoress. “ You 
must have a so-and-so, you know, who does so-and-so,” suggests 
one. “ Why should not the hero, &c. &c.?” throws in a second. 
Then the real authoress has got her inspiration:—“Oh! no; I 
know! The heroine... .” and so on, and so on. We have 
nothing to say against this plan for novels of the kind we are 
speaking of ; or, if we have, we have no wish to point the moral 
of it against the two very inoffensive, and indeed commendable, 
books referred to; but will rather proceed to speak of them indi- 
vidually, without further remark on the method of manufacturing 
these two in particular, or English novels in general. 

Two Ifs is essentially a young lady's novel; it is a readable, 
rey little story, somewhat of the kind of thing one finds in the 

oliday numbers of illustrated weeklies. Although in three 
volumes, it contains but little letterpress, and thus the reviewer is 
appeased. The writer has very wisely confined herself to writing 
of those things that have come within her own experience, as 
within that of most young ladies, Hers appears to have lain 
mostly within the compass of the life of country-house (not of the 
grand type), of rectory and rural village, with the usual picnics, 
school treats, and village concerts, extended by a brief trip to 
London, and a visit to the opera to hear Lohengrin; and, though 
she probably “ does not speak Swedish ” herself, she seems to have 
“known some one who had been to Norway.” The writing is free 
from any grave blemishes; but ossia is not the plural of os, tho 
doctors so universally make false quantities in Latin (and G 
too, when they get an opportunity) that there is no reason why 
they should not make false declensions also; and “ thanks man: 
and “thanks awfully” are certainly open to objection, especially 
when put into the mouth of an extremely correct, not to say 
donnish, young man. But these are really all the little faults of 
the kind, and it does not do to be too exacting. So far as appears 
from the title-page, this isa first novel; and we see no reason why 
Miss Abdy-Williams should not go on writing equally wholesome 
and pretty tales for girls as long as she likes to do so. 

Godfrey Helstone also is a pleasant and well-written book; 
there is scarcely a word or a phrase to be found fault with, and 
tone and taste are irreproachable. It is a love story, pure and 
simple, breathing again of the peaceful life of country vi 
and country-house. Too much of the third volume is occupied 
interminable conversations that make up the subsidiary love story, 
which is, in fact, scarcely more than an episode. And anent this 
episode let us take the aay of making a remark of v 
wide application. It is a fashion in certain ranks of poised 
literature to offer prizes for contributions upon a given subject or 
of a specified class. We would invite some enterprising editor to 


* Two Ifs. By E. M. Abdy-Williams, 3 vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1884. 

Godfrey Helstone. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son, 1884. 
Pe taerve and my Daughter. 3 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 

I 

Stage-Struck. By Blanche Roosevelt. 2 vols. London: Sampson 

Low & Co, 1884. 
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& competition for a love story in which, when the lover is 
about to inode house or the neighbourhood before things have 
had time to come quite to the point, the prolongation of his stay 
should be brought about by some other, any other, device than an 
accident which prevents his being moved for a month. If any 
reasonably ~et alternative be once started and followed, we 
undertake, for our part, not to cavil at it for triteness in, say, the 
first hundred and fifty books that we find it used in. By that 
time perhaps a third device may have been invented ; ingenuity 
once stimulated might, not impossibly, fructify even more than 
once. The main story is one that has been told often enough 
before, but always bears telling again, if told so simply and with 
such right feeling as here. Godfrey Helstone has to wait for the 
‘woman, between whom and hi mutual affection had all but 
declared itself openly, until he is over forty, and she is very 
close upon it. He had been impelled by a sense of highest duty to 
sacrifice his own feelings, and perhaps another's, by marrying a 
painfully good and correspondingly uninteresting cousin. His act 
was heroic, or, as some would say, quixotic; for ourselves, we 

fer, with the authoress, the former view. Poor Margaret had, as 
said, “ everything to make her attractive—except attrac- 
tiveness.” Of course she made him an excellent wife ; and he, not 
equally of course, proved a faithful and kind husband, never allow- 
Stee Sateen to be clouded by any suspicion of the motives 
whi led him to marry her. Needless to say that she 
leaves him a widower in early middle life, or that, after a decent 
interval, fate gives him again his old love—late, indeed, but not 
too late for much solid happiness. We can sincerely recommend 
both these books to readers who will take them for what they are. 

In My Ducats and My Daughter we have an altogether latter- 
day novel—if we may use that expression without conveyin 
an association with saints. In matter and manner the lock 
is distinctly suggestive of Trollope’s later style. It is evidently 
written by a man who knows the world, another world than 
that of dwellers in country parsonages. The style is suffi- 
ciently lively to keep the reader wide awake, and even betrays 
ates to strain after epigram—not altogether, it is fair to 
say, Without a measure of success, There are some graphic pictures 
of busy life ; the push and bustle of a daily paper office at the time 
of going to press is most effectively given ; so are the humours of a 
pmo bea election, There are some clever sketches of fami- 
liar types—the sharp, unscrupulous man of shares and companies ; 
the newspaper editor, keen, di tic, many-sided ; the poetaster 
of the school that is called wsthetic, who strikes people at first 
sight as a fool trying to seem wise, but whom a shrewd observer 
more correctly puts down for a clever fellow affecting to be a fool ; 
but this last type, we take it, is not a common one. The more 
finished characters are carefully and consistently drawn. The best 
in the book, the one on which theauthor would nodoubt most rely for 
its reputation, is that of the Scotch manufacturer Mr. Ingleby. 
He is by no means a new creation, but he is presented to us here 
with a naturalness that converts a type into a personality. His is 
one of those single-minded but narrow and bigoted characters, in 
their strongest manifestations possible perhaps only in a provincial 
community, and undoubtedly of more frequent occurrence north 
of the Trent, not to say the Tweed, than south of it. Such a man 
understands the functions of his own conscience to extend to the 
definition of right and wrong, and would have his own narrow and 
unlovely creed give the rule of life to all the world. The author 
has bestowed much pains on Mr. Ingleby. Many of his most 
epigrammatic sayings are found in connexion with this good old 
man. It was in his face that was to be seen at a moment of ex- 
asperation “ the lusting of the natural man after strong language, 
doing battle with the exigencies of creed.” Of him it is said that 
“in the case of any of his friends such a thing would have been a 
Judgment. In his own case it was a Trial—for Mr. Ingleby could 
discriminate.” There is a young lady who plays a very prominent 

in the book, who was by a law of natural antipathy “ana- 
thema” to Mr. Ingleby—a bright, attractive, but not over scrupu- 
lous young person, of the world worldly. Mr. Ingleby called 
a“ Moabitish woman,” to himself; and the phrase, it is added, 
“ pleased him so much that it became to him a new proof of the 
soundness of his suspicions.” There is a good deal summed up in 
his “ dim idea that she was somehow an incarnation of the forces 
that make against dissenting —, Altogether we get con- 
siderable amusement out of Mr. Ingleby, who is a type of man 
still to be found, no doubt, if we go to the right places to look 
for him, but to the majority of us nowadays more familiar, 
happily, in the pages of novels than out of them. We shall not 
summarize the story; if not absorbingly interesting, it is so well 
written as to be quite worth reading. The intrigue is not subtle, 
and perhaps the better managed for the absence of any secondary 
plot, the place of which is well filled by the by-play and humours 
of the sketches of modern life already alluded to. 

We kept Stage-Struck till the last because it had only two 
volumes to be read through instead of three; but, alas! it has 
proved a Dead Sea apple between our teeth. Stage-Struck is 
not a pleasant book. e greater part of it is made up of 
the not over-brilliant or over-refined talk of fourth-rate opera- 
singers and the dreary “ shop” of their sordid professional exist- 
ences, Nine-tenths of the book are, let us say, fimsy, and there 
is certainly one-tenth that is not in the best taste. The uncom- 
promising description, for instance, of the sights that meet the 

of a young girl returning from the opera through some of the 
Toutes streets might have been omitted with obvious advantage. 
There is a really humorous passage about an Italian maestro, who 


has it that the voice comes, not from the throat, but from the 
ia, and that the muscles of the legs and body all 
in producing it, and who probes and punches his pupils 
over as of his “ method”; it is a picture that makes a 
little oasis in a desert of commonplace; but it is marred at 
last by the broad egenes of a broken ye Nor can 
we give any praise to the writing. As most o persons (and, 
we believe, the writer herself) are American, we may, apart from 
the obvious make allowance for 
numerous iarities o \. t educated whether 
English, do not write such as the 
following :—“ The worst cold Nilsson ever caught was through 
sitting with her back to a key-hole; as a child, that key-ho 
would have made no difference; but it was most ruinous to 
Nilsson the artist.” Of the general literary merit of the book 
some estimate may be formed from the remark, attributed as 
perfectly original to one of “ two old schoolmates ” of the speaker: — 
“The difference between you and me, Bill,” said one to the other, 
“is this: Iam a fool, and know it. You are a fool, and don't 
know it.” After that, our readers will probably be grateful to us 
if we refrain from further quotation. Stage-Struck is written, as 
the preface tells us, with the object of warning American girls 
against the illusions of an operatic career. According to the 
writer the United States are overrun by a tribe of singing- 
masters, who make a good thing of visiting out-of-the-way 
towns and villages and persuading the young men and maidens 
who lift up their voices in the local “ Little Bethels” that 
they are born to be operatic stars; and, no doubt, they and their 
friends need only too littie asion. Then a purse is made, 
and the phenomenal singers go by “ship-loads” to Europe for 
lessons. The book before us tells them what fate awaits them 
there. The story opens in a township “ out west”; and the first 
few chapters are so good, the American traits of life, lan 
and manners are so well done, that the disappointment is the 
greater when we find the rest of the book to be such as it 
is. The heroine is first brought to London, where she boards 
with a family, half-bourgeoise, half-Bohemian, but wholly , ulgar, 
in Salisbury Street, Strand. Here she incontinently love 
with the first good-for-nothing loafer she meets, a bad ing, 
which, sadly enough for her, is the beginning of the end. Thenee 
we move on to Paris and Milan. The struggles, the disappoint- 
ments, the sordid lives of operatic students, the temptations and 
dangers in the path of girls, the meanness and trickery of agen’ 
the blackmailing by ueurs and the hangers-on of theatri 
papers—all these may be, and we fear are, only too truthfully 
pourtrayed, and their recapitulation should be enough to disen- 
chant the most enthusiastic choir-girls in the chapels of all the- 
Deacon Harts in America. As we have said, this is the object of 
the book, and we hope it may be attained. But it is to be 
remarked that the sad end of the heroine is attributable only in- 
directly, if at all, to her musical aspirations. Indeed, the lesson 
of her professional career is altogether encouraging; rather too 
much so, in fact; for we find this unknown American girl, after 
a year or two of desultory training, a prima donna in Italian 
opera in London, It is true her story gives the occasion to the 
writer to throw some strong side-lights on the general pros of 
English and American aspirants to operatic honours. But the 
story of Annabella Almont, the truth of which is solemnly 
vouched for in the preface, seems but ill chosen, seeing that the 
moral it points is not the moral of the book, while to the moral 
of the book the story affords an instantia negativa. 


KALILAH-WA-DIMNAZ.* 


tt the history of literature there is assuredly no chapter more- 
wonderful than that which records the migration of the Indian 
fables. We are not referring here to those myths and legends of the 
Aryan tribes, the common property of most of their descendan 

and to be traced in the folk-lore of the nations of both Europe an 

Asia; we are dealing at present with matters of history. We 
would recall to our readers the voyages of an actual book, the 
fables of the sage Bidpay, brought in the first place from India to 
Persia, and from Persia to Baghdad, thence to be disseminated in 
translations among all the nations with whom the Arabs, directly or 
indirectly, came to have commercial intercourse. The extraordinary 
vitality of the work in question is only equalled by its marvellous 
diffusion, The story is too well known to need more than the 
barest recapitulation. A Persian convert to Muhammadanism, in 
the days of Harin-ar-Rashid’s grandfather, translates Indian 
fables out of Pehlevi into Arabic, and the book retranslated into 
the various vernaculars immediately becomes popular among the 
Persians, the Turks, and the Hindus, Through Spain it pene- 
trates into medieval Europe in the garb of “Spanish and Eatin 
translations; translated into Hebrew, it is carried by the Jews 
into the Ghettos of Christendom; the Greeks of Constantinople 
introduce it from the East to the Italians, who had already heard 
of it from their Romance neighbours on the West; the Germans 
receive it at once from the Jews and from the Italians; and, in 
short, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries no 
book was in greater request than these translations and transla- 
tions of translations of an Arabic version of the Indian fables of 


Bidpay. 
* The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah, Translated from .Arabic into 
Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1884. 
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amazing circulation which the work 
obtained was in no indirect manner due to the commercial enterprise 
of the Arabs, whose caravans and fleets had brought Chinese silks 
- to Frankish cities, and made Baghdad the mart of the world. But 
‘the book which, the Bible excepted, was the most widely dis- 


It will be noted that the 


‘seminated of any work during the Middle , was the 

_ descendant in translation of the Arabic version made by Ibn-al- 
‘Mukaffa shortly before 4.D. 760. Its Pehlevi progenitor been 
‘unfortunately irretrievably lost, along with the rest of the old 
* Persian literature destroyed by the Arabs, and hence the link 
seemed gone for ever between the Arab translation and the 
Indian prototype, of which but a mangled edition existed in 
Sanskrit under the title of the Panchatantra, or “ Five Books.” 
Such was the state of affairs when S. de Sacy in 1816 first published 
his edition of Ibn-al-Mukaffa’s Arabic version, and so matters 
remained till 1871, when the learned world was set in a flutter by 
the announcement that an independent Syriac version, more 
ancient than the Arabic, had been discovered in the pay bo 
the Chaldean at Mardin in Mesopotamia. is 
ancient Syriac version, for such it proved to be, was subsequently 
published by Dr. Bickell in Germany, and thus, with the Arabic 
and the com ively speaking modern-Sanskrit version, we have 
now three editions, so to speak, of the Indian fables, all made prior 
to the eighth century a.D., but of which the Arabic alone is 
responsible for the innumerable offspring found scattered over 

' Europe and Asia, the other two editions having remained s. p. 
On the shelves of the library in Trini , Dublin, Dr. 
—— ht has lately had the good fortune to discover a second Syriac 
of these Indian fables. This, however, is not a recension 
of the ancient-Syriac version above mentioned as having been 
found at Mardin, but a fresh translation from the Arabic made by 


acco 
dates from the latter 
Syriac version which 
our pra, after the lapse of two or three centuries, must have 
mpletely out of sight and have been ultimately supplanted 
by l-Mukaffa’s translation, appearing as this did in the 
 elg’ tury, when the Abbasides were at the height of their 
power, and when Arabic was the language of civilization. As 
the present version, many considerations tend to the 
conclusion that the anonymous author, a Ohristian, must have 
done his work somewhere about the beginning of the eleventh 
-eentury. The unique MS. which has come down to us dates, 
as we have said, from the thirteenth century; but while, on 
~ the one hand, it is so incorrectly written that the text must 
already have suffered at the hands of several generations of 
ecribes ; on the other, the state of Ibn-al-Mukaffa’s version, which 
our translator had before him, must already have been very de- 


blunders which occur in the Syriac translation. Again, in the 
‘tenth and eleventh centuries the state of the Syrian Church was 
such as fully to warrant the deplorable picture of his contem- 
ies which the Christian priest has given us in some of the 
Totter pages of his bool: ; and his words are sufficiently striking to 
_ ‘warrant our quoting some few lines from the translation as given 
by Dr. Wright in his preface :— 
O, my brethren . . . the world is running backward in this 
hard time of ours and this evil and exasperating generation to which we 
. « « « Charity . . . is utterly taken away from the world, above 
all from the priests and the candidates for the priesthood, and is laid in the 
dust of the earth. . . . Pitilessness and evil-mindedness and love of 
money, and the amassers of evil hoards give orders and are obeyed. . . . 
His income suffices for no one, and his soul is eager to seize the property of 
- « + The ruler chooses. the wicked and takes pleasure in evil 
counsellors. . . . In short the whole mass of mankind, but especially the 
children of the Church, have dismissed the recollection of the end from 
before their eyes and have cast the fear of the Judge and of His keen ven- 
geance behind their backs, 
Similar passages of denunciation are found scattered through the 
wor! on grained numerous quotaticns from the Bible, all of 
“which are, naturally, adornments added of this pessimist priest, 
being wanting in his Arabic original, and inserted probably with a 
Christians of Mesopotamia, in whose behalf hi urs had 
“beon undertaken 


The Syriac version, in its present form, differs but little, even 
in the o in which the fables are a , from that of the 
Arabic text as given by S de Sacy. Inthe proper names of the 
ag 1 and animals in the various tales, however, we find that 

Syriac has wrought mgs A surprising . Dr. Wright 
has devoted some pages to elucidating this somewhat intricate 
subject, and, wherever possible, has traced back these strangely 
transformed names through the Arabic and the ancient Syriac 
versions, indicating their original forms whenever these have 
been Sanskrit Of the Arabic 
version we have the ish translation 
Knatchbull; of the end ancient Syriac editions thes 
respective editors have given us translations in German ; and with 
impatience, therefore, do we await the promised English transla- 
tion of the work that lies before us, since Syriac is but crabbed 

ing to most scholars even at the best of times, and the book 

a it to gain through that 

lect i ic who are able to appreciate its charm 


old | his leg, and staying in that condition 


N the spring the young man’s fancy does not more li tarn 

blisher turn to thoughts of new editions of guide-books. We 
‘have about a score of volumes of different sizes and shapes before 
us,.and it is only fair to say that, on the whole, 
decided growth of intelligence on the of writers and (the 
things being intimately connected) of users of guide-books. 
really satisfactory guide-book is indeed still rare, for exactly the 
same reason as the really satisfactorily governed kingdom is rare. 
When guide-book writers are all accomplished men of letters, 

as accomplished men of letters are not always, of com- 

mon sense and knowledge to match, we shall have the really 
satisfactory guide-book. Meanwhile, we have in the guide-books 
before us some evidence that travellers are beginning to know 
what they want, and publishers to consent to give them what is 
wanted. That is always something. 


hion which has already the 
belongs, and without the somewhat exuberant style which dis- 
tinguished some of the earlier members of that series. Dartmoor, 
the most important and difficult part of the subject, is on the 
whole well treated, though its ecenery has scant justice done to it. 
But we must put in a word of caution a@to Ward and 
Baddeley’s remark, that “if a fog comes on ”—they a to ‘be 
speaking of Yestor more particularly—“the tourist only to 
remember to descend till he comes to running water.” It is per- 
fectly true that when he gets to running water he gets to a good 
guide. But there is at least one slope of Yestor which, if a man 
descends in a fog, he has an — good chance of breaking 

i 4 him. For, 
as on other tors, there is a great patch of stonés neatly arranged 
with interstices about thigh deep, and full of heather and brush- 
wood, which interstices in a fog will accomplish the above result 
for a man as surely as the very best “ Dorset” vermin-trap for a 
rabbit.’ This, however, is only a detail, and on the whole the 
authors have given a capital account of the tract from Axminster 
5 ed in an unnecessarily grandiose phrase of his 

, in an ly ose 

face, says that “ under the protecting sgis of this pictorial panaily 
the writer of the letterpress may safely take refuge.” He means 
by this, we suppose, that Mr. Keene’s illustrations to AU About 

byshire, a great many of which are “ platinotypes” and others 
woodcuts from photographs, are very good. re is, so far, no 
denying his proposition ; ~~ are 80 Pwr good that we 
know hardly any book of the kind and class whi 
off in this respect. But if the writer of the “ 
put a little less trust in his gis and his panoply (they are not, by 
the way, at all the same thing), and had taken a little more trouble 
to attain skill of literary fence, we personally should have been 
very much better pleased. The letterpress of All About Derbyshire 
is far too copious, and in style it has most of the worst vices of 
penny-a-lining. But Derbyshire to any one who knows it is so 
charming, and to any one who knows it not is so well worth 
knowing, that one pardons a good deal to a book about it, espe- 
cially considering the om. 

On the other hand, Through Auvergne on Foot agreeably dis- 
appoints the reader. From its cover, its dedication, and some 
initial exuberances of style, it seems but too likely to prove 
one of those nuisances of the book kind which induce the reader 
to lift up his voice and curse Mr. Clemens. But it is better than 
it looks, and its brief record of a walk from Clermont to Aubenas, 
with a parenthetic ascent of the Mezenc, is worth following 
despite not a few defects. 

Japtain Watkins's translation of Herr Helmken’s “Guide to 
Cologne Cathedral ” is intelligently and handily done, though it 
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. Ward and Baddeley’s handbook to South Devon and South 
Cornwall handles some of the most beautiful country in England 
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a Syrian priest somewhere about the tenth or eleventh century a.D. 
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ective through clerical errors—a fact shown by the numerous 
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contains some general statements of a doubtful character. For 
instance, that perpendicular or third-pointed architecture “ ma 
be for convenience sake referred to the sixteenth century.” 
anybody likes to read “ for inconvenience sake” we have no objec- 
tion. 


. Mr. Muddock’s guides might be spoken of with much approval 
as guides for the average man (we say the average man, for they 
neglect history and literature, the two t side attractions of 
travel for choicer spirits, to a rather ue extent) save for the 
puerile folly which makes their author call them the “J. E. M.” 
guides (J. . M. spells “Gem,” you see, after a fashion) and his 
irritating statements that such and such a bookseller in the 
different cities he mentions keeps these masterpieces of y 
and punning. Mr. Muddock, indeed, is not the first to adopt this 
latter practice, which has always struck us asa very remarkable 
combined instance of human weakness for advertising itself and of 
human want of intelligence. For he who has, lucky man, a 
J. E. M. guide, does not want to be told where to get one, and he 
who has not will not see the advertisement. If Mr. Muddock 
could get his rivals to insert the statement there would be 
some point in it. His Guides, however, have considerable merit, 
being full of practical spirit and common sense, and well 
furnished with appliances o aay gate, and so forth, When Mr. 
Muddock says that an economical pedestrian may calculate on 
spending from twelve to fourteen francs a day, and a man who 

to the best hotels, hires i &e., at least forty, he 
through an absurd tradition of under-statement which has 
caused annoyance to thousands of travellers. Of course you may 
travel for much less than this estimate on either scale; but only 
with an amount of pinching and scheming which to a 
at any rate, makes travelling a misery. We have o ves, in 
purse-proud England, slept in an excellent bed for one shilling, 
and eaten a copious and capital breakfast at the price of another, 
and that without any bargaining at all, But we certainly should 
not put down in a guide that the average price of bed and break- 
fast in England is two shillings, Many writers of foreign guide- 
books say things quite as absurd as this would be. 
Dr. Wise’s Alpine Winter Cure is, as may be su; , rather a 
medical handbook than a guide, though as a guide of a special 
kind it is worth mentioning. It deals specifically with the chief 
Alpine winter resorts, Davos, St. Moritz, &c., and gives details 
of each, with some sound hints as to the general “cure” and its 


conditions. 

Mr. Bernard Becker’s book is not exactly a guide-book, but at 
this season of the year it is not unlikely to serve as such. It 
consists of “ey articles from newspapers (chiefly the 
Daily News and All the Year Round) on various wateriug-places 
abroad and at home, from Schevenin to Monte Carlo, and 
from Scarborough to Hastings. Mr. 3 style is not free 
from some of the popular vices of mannerism, over-picturesque- 
ness, and the like which have of late been conspicuous in 
newspaper articles of the miscellaneous kind. But he has taken 
the disease in a mild and harmless form, and he might fairly argue 
that he who writes to please must take le’s facult of being 

leased as he finds it. There is no doubt usive and 

owing style, now jaunty, now slight ing, hits the taste 

of a great many readers nowadays, and if thee who aim at that 

taste never deviated further than Mr. Becker from the stern and 

chaste outlines of Attic grace, there would be very little fault to 

in Send with them by anybody but a very determined fault- 
er. 

The official guides of railways, in England at least, have never 
been models of literary excellence, nor have they, to speak the 
honest truth, usually been conspicuous for very abundant or con- 
yeniently put information on the points which the traveller wants 
most to know—the way to get from the railway station to the 
Cathedral without constantly inquiring at bakers’ shops, the best 
hotel, the things worth seeing, and their mutual relation in turn- 
ings to the right and to the left, &c. But since we knew them 
first they have become more definite and more handy, and Messrs. 
Cassell’s Official Guide to the Great Western is a fair specimen of 
the change. It is copiously illustrated ; but we own that in this, and 
in all other guides except a very few, we would give the whole of 
the illustrations for a few accurate maps and a good street plan of 


every town of importance. 
Tourist’s Pocket-Book really contains a vast amount of at 
least possibly useful information. It tells the inquiring mind 


what a confectioner’s shop is in Hindustani, and how to talk rail- 
way talk in modern Greek, and what equipment is useful (by the 
way, a pedometer, which this and most other guides recommend, 
is, as Mr. Barker, of Through Auvergne, justly states, “a useless 
burden ”), and how to get a dozen different prescriptions made up, 
and so forth. To quarrel with a useful little tract like this be- 
cause one thing is omitted or another of dubious value inserted 
would be absurd. It must have given its compiler much trouble 
to get so much information together, and his trouble has been use- 
fully and intelligently spent. 

e translated Fiissli-Smith Guides, of which we have several 
numbers before us, are well illustrated, and suitable enough 
for those who like handbooks divided into small manageable 
pamphlets, and dealing with their subject rather in the form of a 
conférence and the manner of the gifted being who follows 
ramas with a long pointing-wand of an ordinary guide-book. 
The parts hh perry deal with the Brenner, with Coire and its 

ighbourhood, with the Pusterthal, with the Semmering railway, 
with Battaglia, with Neufchatel, and with the Burgenstock. 


Mr, Nash's Guide to Nice is of a different and much’ older- 


fashioned kind as com with almost any of the books we have 
as yet noticed. It is, in fact, rather a popular history of Nice than 
anything else, and as Mr. Nash is Principal of the Anglo-American 


Co at Nice, we fear he must have given himself a great deal 
of trouble to make Am poo For instance, did the original 
colonists name Nice “ Nike, Victory”? We have certainly been 
accustomed to think that they called it Nicwa, or, as — 
scholarship of the a day would probably spell it, Ki aia, 
Why, again, does Mr. Nash, writing in English, 
Durazzo Charles de Duras? We can ask this question, but we 
= answer it. is the 
orei rinces i ven¢als’ 

with their familica Richard de 
Lion might be called himself a troubadour, He knew Provencal, 
and wrote poems in that tongue.” Undoubtedly he did, but, 
though of course the pupils of the Anglo-American Oollege, Nice, 
know better, it is to be feared that some readers will go away 
with the notion that the son of Eleanor of Guienne and the 
sovereign of whole provinces where nothing but Provencal was 
spoken was a “ foreign prince” and “ knew” the Langue d’Oc 
as Masters Smith and Jones know Latin or German. e guide 
portion proper of the book is scanty and of no great merit. 

The author of the Tourist’s Handbook to Switzerland quite 
honestly states that he is connected with one of the great tourist 
agencies ; but be claims complete impartiality in his recommend- 
ations, and the claim is very well justified by his book. It is very 
fairly furnished with maps and other appliances, carefully in- 
dexed, and well divided into routes. t the author has 
attempted rather too much in the space, and has unnecessarily 
cramped himself yet further by devoting many pages to notices of 
the routes to Switzerland and the towns on the way. Never- 
theless he has done very fairly, and it deserves to be mentioned 
that his guide is all in legible print, without the mi i 
passages which no doubt save a great deal of room, but which are 
no small trial to the eyes by the dubious light of a hotel candle, 
or in the jogging movement of a train or carriage. 

The last book but one on our list—like Mr. Becker's, but in a 
different way—is not exactly a guide. The author seems to have 
been sent by a Glasgow newspaper to report on the recent con- 
stitutional crisis in Norway, and he had introductions to not a few 
Norwegian journalists, ides iving an account of the frac- 
tiousness of the Norwegian icals, of the ingenious arrange- 
ment by which are of an elected party majority act as 
judges in political trials, he has given a good many notes on things 
Nerwegien, written not without merit, and showing a good deal 
of shrewd observation. The main fault of the book (not a very 
serious one) is that the writer, having originally written with a 


special purpose, and for a special public, has kept rather too 
many references to Scotch isirs 0 no very world-wide interest 
or importance. 

We have p y postponed noticing the reprint of cértain 


letters on the Highlands from the Times which originall a 
last autumn, and were republished a few months ago ny! er that 
they might be recommended to a public more curious about 
Scotch matters than most Englishmen are between October and 
July. Any one on his way to the Highlands cannot do better 
than read this little book, which, without pretending to be either 
a regular guide or a political handbook, supplies some valuable 
and fully trustworthy accounts of Highland estates, their history 
and their circumstances. At the present time this accu is 
very important, for it may be said roundly, and without hesitation, 
that almost all the advocates of “the crofters” deal in—it would 
not be polite to say falsehood, but—truth so garbled and looked at 
from such peculiar angles as to have something nearer than a 
Highland cousinship to falsehood itself. 


PROFESSOR STOKES ON LIGHT.* 


A HUNDRED years ago a certain merchant in Aberdeen left 
the greater part of his property to charitable and pious uses, 
and, among other things, like the of Bridgwater, devoted a 
portion of it to the establishment of prizes for essays on Natural 
and Revealed Theology. The fund was to be distributed once 
every forty years; but recently a fresh scheme has been ordained 
for the execution of the testator’s objects, and a lecturer is now 
to be appointed, at intervals of five years, to hold office and deliver 
lectures for three years at Aberdeen. Under the new a 
the subjects of the discourses are to be History, Arc mology, 
Physical and Natural Science. The trustees could not have made 
a better choice than that of Professor Stokes to be the first lecturer, 
nor could a better subject have been selected for illustration by 
him than that of Light, to which his course of three years’ 
lectures is to be dedicated. The four discourses delivered in 
1883 explain the nature of light as now accepted upon the 
undulatory theory ; the next course is to be given on the scien- 
tific researches in which light has been employed as a means 
of investigation; and the third will be assigned to light con- 
sidered in relation to its beneficial effects, and to this will more 
os belong the introduction of the evidences of providential 

esign in the more immediate fulfilment of the intentions of the 
founder of the trust. 
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The plan adopted by Professor Stokes in endeavouring to explain 
one of the most difficult departments of physical science without 
mathematics or diagrams recalls to memory the somewhat similar 
design carried out many years ago by the late Astronomer-Royal 
in his treatise on Gravitation. But the present attempt is from 
its nature a far more arduous one; and, without some knowledge 
of the composition of the audiences to whom the lectures were origi- 
nally addressed, or of their effect on those previously unacquainted 
with the matter who may have heard or read them, it would not be 
fair to pronounce an opinion upon the extent to which they may 
succeed in effecting their purpose. It can only, in the absence of 
such knowledge, be said that all that is possible has been done, 
under the prescribed conditions, to make a very complex branch 
ef science intelligible to those who will take the pains to acquire 
the information which has been set before them in a manner so 
complete and masterly. A department of physics, which, how- 
ever abstruse it may be, admits of the most es | illustrations 
and experiments in the lecture-room, is deprived of all such 
attractions when treated as it has been in the present discourses ; 
and a very sustained effort of attention must be required to 
follow them even with all the advantages of the Professor's high 
qualifications, and of all his experience as a teacher. Acquaint- 
ance is assumed to exist with such words as “ heliocentric posi- 
tion,” “co-etficients of excursion and vibration,” and “ isotropic 
solids,” together with the usual terms of trigonometry. The further 
knowledge presumed is that of optics as it stood after the discoveries 
of Newton ; the science of Physical Optics, embracing the theory 
of undulations, together with the enomena of interference, 
double refraction, and polarization, is that which is to be im- 
parted. Professor Stokes remarks that some acquaintance with these 
subjects will make the lectures much more easy to follow, and to 
this it is necessary to add the further observation that without 
some such there are in which it seems 
almost impossible for the most lucid and accurate verbal descrip- 
tions to enable an entirely ignorant reader to follow what is in- 
tended to be explained. Something more, perhaps, may have 
been attempted than can be expected to command success, except 
in instances of considerable intelligence and application on the 
part of the student. It is, however, most certainly true that 
the book deserves all the study that can be given to it, and 
that it will amply repay it by the results to be gained, in 
acquiring a know of one of the most beautiful and im- 
portant regions of Physics, in a way and with a tm 4 
tive ease which has never before been rendered possible. It is 
equally certain that no apology is needed to those already more 
or less acquainted with the subject for the details into which 
Professor Stokes has found it desirable to enter, and by them 
these lectures cannot fail to be appreciated and read with all the 
interest which they deserve. The evidences in favour of the ether- 
wave theory, and its success in explaining the most complicated 
henomena, under the most pes tests, are admirably set forth. 
he history of its announcement by Huygens, of its lo: = 
of hibernation, of its restoration to life by Young, Fresnel, Malus, 
and other distinguished Frenchmen, and of the most recent 
labours in confirmation of the now established belief, are all well 
given. In describing phenomena which make the severest demands 
pe language to render them intelligible, without the assistance 
ot visible illustrations or symbols, all has been done which could 
have been achieved by the use of words alone; and much con- 
gratulation is due upon the mode in which has been executed an 
extremely difficult task. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TROUT.* 


T with over- ing and overcrowding, between 
on which and their frfends may 
cast angle and waters where the miner and weaver ply their nets 
and poisons, England has become unfit for the home of a con- 
templative man. Christopher North did not die too soon, The 
old days, the good old days, were ending as he drifted away, 
arranging with his feeble fingers the flies which he was to throw 
no more, and dreaming of his old sport, like a child, in “ the 
pleasant land of coun e.” Two tishing-books lie before us, 
one by Mr. Cutliffe, dealing with sport in the rapid streams of 
Devon ; the other a miscellany by American anglers, by fortunate 
men not ignorant of their own good fortune. In spite of lead 
and “ fire-new howling wildernesses,” of houses springing ~. in 
the wastes, the American lakes and rivers are still almost as full of 
fish as they were before Columbus landed, before an artificial fly 
had ever touched the surface of Lake Superior. The Americans 
all write well,or almost all; and their compilations simply make 
us “mad,” as they say. Why is there so much good fishing, and 
why is it hopelessly out of our reach. The late Mr. Stoddart 
wrote an optimistic poem in which he looked forward to an 
eternity of pane. in the next world. Alas, one can scarcely 
share his belief. The ong go by and see more streams polluted 
or shut against us, as the lairds are shutting the Scotch streams, 
not perhaps very wisely. Mr. Cutlifle wants to see still more 
streams closed against the public :— 

Oh! that the gentlemen of North Devon would amalgamate in heart 
and action, and determine to preserve the trout they as Devonians ought 
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most justly to be proud of, not limiting their field of operations to some 
few miles of water, but fencing their main and tributary streams, the 
nursery and the field, from all intrusion of poachers, or those who would in 
ed ae manner destroy a trout—truly their reward would 
great. 

What we need is not the exclusion of the public, but some 
means of protecting the fair angler from the devices of poison and 
the net. An attempt to help the fair fisher and discomfit the 
Hawick weaver has the hw by the lairds in Scotland. They 
suggest that Angling Associations should be formed, with a yearly 
subscription of half-a-crown, that only members should be allowed 
to fish, and that the half-crowns should become a fund to pay 
watchers and a river police. By this means every fair angler for 
thirty pence per annum will enjoy sport which is now impossible. 
But the local Radicals detect in this scheme a device of territorial 
Toryism, and publish indignant letters in the Liberal press. As a 
matter of fact, unfair poachers must be excluded, or the artisans 
and middle classes will have no sport at all. But probably 
Radicals sympathize more with the nets and poisons of the rowdy 
than with the honest sport of the working-man in summer evenings 
and Saturday afternoons. Apart from his views about preserving 
—which, after all, may be less exclusive than we have fancied— 
Mr, Cutliffe’s book is a useful, though not well written, little 
manual. He understands the trout of rapid streams, and shows 
how they should be caught, not only with fly, but with minnow, 
worm, and, we regret to say, the maggot. Every angler of an 
experience knows that trout believe in private property, an 
when they grow big enough, secure, each for himself, a favourite 
retreat where no invader is admitted. Mr. Cutliffe writes :— 

These strongholds and favourite spots of trout are retained by them for a 

long time, as they seem fond of old haunts and do not readily forsake them, 
very seldom, I believe, excepting in particular migrating times. I have 
known a trout of peculiar appearance remain behind a certain stone for 
several months, his identity | could be sure of, and at different times I 
have made hi: show out, till at last I have succeeded in his destruction ; 
no smaller fish dared, and no larger one cared, to turn this fellow out, and 
so he held his own retreat, which after his removal was speedily occupied 
by another. 
Old John Younger, the poet, angler, and cobbler of St. Boswell’s, 
mentions that his son caught, on three successive evenings, three 
trout from under the same root, each trout being rather smaller 
than the previous occupant. By the way, the friendships of trout 
are a curious topic for the contemplative philosopher. After 
whipping a loch or stream in vain for long, you suddenly catch a 
trout, and the odds are that, almost in the next cast, you raise 
his mate. This is observed in America no less than at home. 
But there may be no more affection in the matter than in the law 
by which, when one wicket in a long stand has fallen, the com- 
panion wicket immediately afterwards falls. This occurred three 
or four times this week in the extraordinary match between 
Gentlemen and Players. To return to Mr. Outliffe. He isindeed 
an all-round fisher, who does not disdain even to bait his hook 
with a beetle! The following dithyramb on worms will give an 
idea of his poetic and earnest manner :— 

I could not consider any man a perfect disciple of our art if he were not 
a good worm fisherman ; he may be good with the artificial fly, natural 
fly, beetle, or minnow, but if he is not far advanced in the art of worm- 
fishing, I hold that man to be very limited in his education, and 1 would 
recommend him earnestly to pay attention, without further delay, to the 
subject ; and when he begins to master the art, he will indeed rejoice that 
so rich, so pleasing, and animated a branch has been cpened up to him, 
from which he will reap many fruits of pleasure. 

Majora canamus. Everything is big on the American con- 
tinent, but the trout are bigger than anything. In the collection 
of essays called Fishing with the Fly we have studies of American 
streams, from Alaska to Florida, and of the fishes therein, from 
grayling to the gigantic dwellers in “the Big Sea Water.” We 
can readily believe that one of them swallowed Hiawatha, even as 
the sea-beast swallowed Heracles. Alaska has myriads of salmon, 
which come driving in at a given season in vast shoals, The 
Indians watch for these, as the @vyvocxéros in Sicily sat on the 
heights and looked out for the coming of the tunnies. But the 
fish of Alaska are boorish creatures, with a fatal defect in their 
education. When the Scotch admiral heard that the Yankees 
had bought Alaska, he said, “ Let them have it, the d——d 
salmon won't rise to a fly.” And they won’t. They perish 
ingloriously, seduced by miserable bait. They also suffer 
horribly from disease, and, as there is no river pollution in 
Alaska yet, we may suppose that the disease is either the result 
of overcrowding or the well-deserved punishment of neglect of 
the fly. People interested in our own salmon disease should read 
Captain Beardslee’s account of the Alaska pestilence. By the 
way, if overcrowding cause disease in salmon, why are parr pro- 
tected by law? ‘These impudent little wretches are the scourge 
of the fly-fisher. In the strongest water, where you expect a good 
fish, the parr “comes and spoils the fun.” Trout never take when 
parr are nibbling and fretting at the flies. Yet the capture of parr 
1s a legal offence. If they turn into salmon, then, as the streams 
are overstocked with salmon, let a civic crown be given to the 
man who thins the frivolous and vexatious parr. If they live, 
they only add to the overcrowding. If parr don’t become salmon, 
then there is no reason at all for sparing them, They merely vex the 
trout fisher, who has to be ee ae them off the hook, 
and returning them to the abyss. “the country” cares for 
anything but what the Caucus howls for, the question of parr 
should be reconsidered by the Legislature. But enough of these 
miseries, They trouble not the American fisher. herever he 
goes (except, perhaps, when his name is Mr, Charles Dudley 
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Warner, and he to the Adirondacks) big fish arise, 
and he calls them blessed. For example, Mr. Fitch gets up at 
five, and, in a few casts, takes three trout weighing over three 
for breakfast. Then he hacks his way with a hatchet 
through a laurel thicket to reach the pool he fancies, and, on his 
first cast, is fast in a fish that takes him twenty minutes to 
land. inning regularly at 10 A.M., and leaving off at 4 P.M., 
he and his friend get forty fish weighing fifty-eight pounds. We 
have come near this among sea-trout in eephedios ; so, after all, 
as far as sea-trout go, perhaps the old country is not so very back- 
ward after all. A sea-trout over three pounds is not so rare in 
this island as where Mr. Fitch angles; but, then, sea-trout are 
well preserved in most waters, and Mr. Fitch was fishing, ap- 
parently, in streams n to all men armed with hatchets. 
“ Devils,” like the white india-rubber piping with which one 
spins for lythe on the West coast, are used to catch sea-trout 
in America, but Mr. Fitch justly regards “ devils ” as an 
unsportsmanlike device. Turning to Rangeley Brook trout, one 
can only match them by Thames trout, whereof an angler writes 
mg of in this month’s Bailey, But he caught his trout (on 
y day) with live bait, and on the whole we would 
rather go troutless. The Rangeley Brook fish, on the other 
hand, take the fly. Mr. Williamson was occupied two hours 
and a minutes in landing an eight-pound trout which 
sulked ! ene, oF was using much too light a rod. Few 
things are more tedious than hooking a salmon or large sea-trout 
on a small trout-rod. Nous gaspillons un temps précieur, the 
angler is inclined to say, with the old gambler in Gaboriau, when 
he is fast in a fish that nothing can stir, with a rod on which he 
dares put no strain. We think that the trout of Branxholme Loch 
might vie in size with those of Rangeley Brook, but then they only 
rise to fly once in a century or so. Professor Agassiz fancies that 
the Rangeley monsters over five pounds may be two hundred years 
old! Does Professor Agassiz believe in the salmon of Liyn Llyw, 
out of whose back fifty tish-spears were taken by the oma eagle of 
the Mabinogion? He also was an uncommonly elderly fish. 
Perhaps the best fishing of all is that which Mr. W. Thomson 
had on St. Ignase Island, in Lake Superior. There he —— 
in the pine woods unvexed by mosquitoes. There he trailed 
a wicker basket behind his canoe, in which he put his trout 
as he caught them. There his first take was of two trout, 
about —T- each, one on each fly. There in an hour or 
two he “* fifteen beauties, some running close upon three 
pounds.” There Jim, the black cook boy, rigged up a raft, and 
caught a twenty-pound salmon-trout with bait. As Mr. 
Thomson’s companions proved, bait (grasshoppers, for example) 
took the biggest trout; but three pounds each with the artiticial 
fly is good enough for us. Only speckled trout rose to the fly, 
bigger ones, of other varieties (they reach seventy pounds), were 
deluded by bait. Mr, Thomson caught one oy a which 
seized a yellow trout he was playing. As the party had 
not a big enough landing-net, one of them shot the large 
tish with a rifle. The company brought home more than three 
hundred pounds’ weight of trout packed in ice, Twenty-tive days’ 
absence and camping out cost each member of the party under 
101, Life in America is worth living. Whether it is worth living 
in a country where, if you take three weeks’ holiday, you always 
find the streams dried up, is a question for the ethical philosopher. 
In Florida fishing is just as good as on Lake Superior. What it is 
like on the Otter would take too long to tell, and every angler should 
read “ Nessmuk’s” “ Meeting them on the June rise.” It is a very 
humorous and extraordinary narrative. In short, Fishing with the 
Fly is the most pleasant (though provoking) work on angling we 
have read since Mr. Henderson’s autobiography. The trout flies 
in the chromatic illustrations are a little too gaudy for a Northern 
taste, accustomed to “ mouse body and laverock wing.” 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS." 


R. JEFFERIES presents us with another of those books 
which he seems able to produce at will, and of which we 
can never tire so long as he does not repeat himself. Up to the 
present there has been, so far as we can remember, no repetition, 
there is as yet no sign of fatigue or of exhaustion. The 
minute and careful observer who produced The Gamekeeper at 
Home is as full of information in this, his latest, as in his earliest 
book. Readers will recognize a many of the twenty-three 
articles in the volume as old friends, The “ Pageant of Summer,” 
for instance, came out in Lon, The tragic and gloomy story, 
all the more tragic for its truth, called “The Field Play” 
, oe in 7ime ; other papers first saw the light in the Graphic, 
e St. James's Gazette, the Pali Mali Gazette, and the Standard. 
They are not the less welcome in their collected form. It is with 
such papers as these as with novels; so far from their volume- 
form being injured by previousappearance in journals or magazines, 
it is greatly ; and the of the 
magazine in which a rst appeared, tter it is 
for the volume with which it is hanes bound > 
Among all the varied papers in this book the freshest, the most 
suggestive, and the most interesting at the present moment is 
that which deals with country literature. Four hundred years, 
Mr. Jefferies reminds us, have passed away since Caxton seat out 
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his first printed book. Yet country people have only now just 
begun to read. It is almost incredible, oa we know that it is 
true. Twelve generations, one after the other, have presented 
the same impenetrable front of indifference to the printing press. 
There has been no official or ecclesiastical attempt to kee se 
out of the hands of people; quite the contrary, in fact. t the 
country folk would not read; they had no pee against 
reading ; they admire and respect learning ; but they did not want 
to read. There has been among them, until quite recently, no 
place in the appropriation of the golden hours for books or read- 
ing of any kind; it was not lack of intelligence; it was simple 
indifference. And now suddenly, without any apparent reason, 
all is changed. The cottagers have begun to —Mr. Jefferies 
is our authority—they read with avidity ; they read everything, 
down to the very scraps and torn newspaper ments used 
the grocer to wrap their weekly purchases, As for the London 
papers, they go down to the country in great numbers; not to 
the cottagers, certainly, but to the great houses, whence they find 
their way into the village and to the taverns ; girls in town service 
send papers home to their parents; lads in America and Australia 
send papers ; those from the States are great favourites on account 
of their amusing columns; the cottages are decorated with pic- 
tures from the Iilustrated London News or the Graphic; and the 
local press has trebled of late years in circulation and in import- 
ance. As for the books within the reach of the cottage, there is the 
lar. Few village shopkeepers have yet arrived at a perception 
of the demand for books; it is the lar who brings round his 
assortment of stories, adventures, disasters, and religious books at 
rices from a penny tosixpence. In point of fact, the villager has at 
fast awakened, and demands to be instructed and amused. It is 
greatly to be hoped that both instruction and amusement will fall 
into the right hands, Meantime, if Mr. Jefferies is a trustworthy 
authority, no time is to be lost. And, in providing for the wants 
of this vast body of new and enthusiastic readers, we must dis- 
tinctly understand that the rustics will not be “written down to”; 
nor will they accept goody books, nor selected extracts warranted 
not to harm their morals; they will have good literature, the 
stronger the better ; how that literature is to be obtained, and how 
circulated, must be read in Mr. Jefferies’s paper, which contains 
—_ thoughtful and serious suggestions on this most serious 
subject. 

More in what may be called his old and well-known style is 
the paper on “ Mind under Water.” Here will be found a most 
curious attempt on the part of the author to put himself in the 
place of a jack in a stream. He had before this been able to create 
an interest in the fate of a trout, and henceforward we shall 
regard a jack as well with new sympathy :— 

Consider [he says] the conditions under which the jack exists. His limits 
are the b the ponds it feeds, and the ditches that enter it, He can only 
move a short distance up the stream because there is a high hatch ; nor 
can he go far down because of a mill ; if he could, the conditions would be 
much the same ; but, as a matter of fact, the space he has at his command 
is not much. ‘The running water, the green flags, the lesser fishes, the 
water-rats, the horses and cattle on the bank, these are about all the things 
he is likely to be interested in. Of the one only the water, the lesser fishes, 
the flags, and the bottom or sides of the brook, are actually in his touch and 
complete understanding. As he is unable to live out of water, the horse on 
the bank in whose very shadow he sometimes lies might be a mile away 
for aught it concerns him. Night and day he knows, the cool night apd the 
sunbeams in which he basks ; but he has no way of ascertaining the nature 
of anything outside the water. Centuries spent in such conditions could 
add but little to his experience. 

Among the remaining papers attention must be called to that 
on “ Village Miners,” that on “Meadow Thoughts,” on “ Birds 
Climbing the Air,” and the eloquent paper, worthy of its splendid 
name, which we should like to quote in extenso, called the 
“ Pageant of Summer.” We owe to Mr. Jefferies many delightful 
hours, but none more delightful than those spent in reading this 
dainty volume. 


BREWER’S REIGN OF HENRY VIIL* 


OWEVER little known the name of Professor Brewer may 
be to the general public, all students of English history 
are aware that no writer of this generation has done more to 
advance the scientific study of one of its most difficult periods. 
He was one of those devoted workers in the field of historical 
research who spend their lives in facilitating the labours of others, 
and furnish ur arrange the raw material which the popular author 
works up into more digestible and profitable shape. It is quite 
natural that the latter should be the more prominent figure in the 
eyes of the world; but we may be allowed a ing regret that 
honour and glory, as well us the more solid rewards, should 
be, in general, so unevenly divided. Although Professor Brewer's 
attention was by no means confined to the sixteenth century, as 
his editions of the Monumenta Franciscana and other works in 
the Rolls Series sufficiently show, it is in the elucidation of this 
period that he spent the latter part of his life, and did the most 
signal service to the cause of history. It is not too much to say 
that his labours have rendered possible what was impossible a 
eae ago—a scientific and trustworthy account of the English 
formation, at all events in its earlier phases, and especially in 
its counexion with contemporary events abro 
The work before us consists of the four different treatises which 
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were originally published as prefaces to the four volumes of Letters 
and. Papers.of the Reign of Henry VILII., edited by Professor 
Brewer for the Master of the Rolls. They do not profess to bea 
com of the which 3; the 
t, if regarded from the literary point o: 
view, leave cmmutting to be desired ; the variety of treatment 
in di t subjects, the fullness of handling which some receive, 
the scant attention paid to others, may at first sight appear objec- 
tionable ; but there can be “but one opinion,” as Mr. Gairdner 
says, “not only of the high value of these prefaces to the historical 
student, but of their very great interest as literary a 
tions.”. Such defects as may be noticed are largely accounted for 
by the nature of the work in its original form. It must be re- 
membered that it was not Professor Brewer’s business to write a 
history of the period, but an introduction to the Doge before him. 
His pri object, 


primary as he said himself, was to show the bearing 
on history of the materials which he had collected, and he accord- 
ingly gave his chief attention to the departments of the subject 
illustrated by these materials. There are, however, few depart- 
ments which are not touched more or less by the documents in 
question 3 and, as is shown by the interesting chapter on Erasmus’s 
reek Testament and More’s Utopia, Professor Brewer did not 
consider himself precluded from completing his view of the period 
by the introduction of matter not included in his collection. 

The book is entitled The Reign of Henry VIII., but it might 
fairly have been called “ The Administration of Wolsey,” so pro- 
minent is the figure of the | ae Minister during the first twenty 
years of Henry’s reign as described in Mr. Brewer's pages. Had 
the work been intended as an apology for Wolsey, his cause could 

have been more forcibly or successfully defended, although 
the author has done little more than allow the facts, as they stand 
revealed in the State Papers, to plead for his hero. Two charac- 
teristics of the man s out very clearly in this minute examina- 
tion of his life and work, the one intellectual, the other moral. 
The former is his extraordinary grasp of the circumstances and 
conditions which determined international politics during the first 
thirty years of the sixteenth century; the latter is his whole- 
hearted devotion and loyalty to the master who rewarded all his 
services with the basest ingratitude ever shown by a sovereign to 
the cast-off instrument of his power. There can be no doubt that 
in those gifts which constitute a statesman, in grasp of facts, in- 
sight into character, breadth of aim, clearness of view, the power 
of adapting means to ends, the combination of tenacity with flexi- 
bility, Wolsey was without a rival in his day. His capacity for 
work was all but unlimited. He was Prime Minister, Goontuy 
at War, Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of the Exchequer, all in one. 
He restored order to the finances, introduced economy wherever 
possible, and found money for the King’s amusements and his 
wars, He administered justice without respect of persons, and 
elevated the Court of Chancery to a point which it had never 
reached before. He created armies and fleets, and organized the 
commissariat for foreign war; while at the same time he held the 
threads of a complicated and shifting foreign policy, and raised 
England from the position of a third-rate to that of a first- 
rate Power. To domestic and religious affairs, as Professor 
Brewer allows, he paid but little attention; he was wrapped 
up in European politics, and much more intent on unravelling 
the tangled web of falsehood and intrigue which passed for 
diplomacy in the days of the Tudors than in divining the 
sources of popular discontent, in taking measures inst the 
sweating sickness, or promoting the manufacture of woollen 
goods, On this side he was undoubtedly deficient; but internal 
reform was not then a necessity of existence, and would certainly 
have been considered superfluous and uncalled for during far the 
greater part of his administration, When domestic reform be- 
came a ing question, and foreign affairs fell into a secondary 
place, Wolsey’s occupation was gone; and, even had his foreign 
policy not brought him into collision with the King, the change 
of circumstances would, as Professor Brewer says, have given 
other men the lead. But during the earlier portion of the 
reign Wolsey enjoyed the predominance due to genius and 
untiring industry. “All despatches addressed to ambassadors 
abroad or at home passed through his hands; the entire poli- 
tical correspondence of the times was submitted to his perusal 
and waited for bis decision. Before a single measure was sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council it was shaped by Wolsey’s hands; 
he it unaided and alone when it had received their ap- 
proval” (i, 257). The Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk gave way 
to him or retired; Ruthal, Bishop of Durham, “ sang treble to 
the Cardinal's bass”; “all the power of the State,” wrote the 
“is in he is, in 
fact, tpse rex”; the people at large wondered “ whether it were 
necromancy, witcheraft, or policy,” but saw clearly enough, as 
us did, that “he was omnipotent.” The true story of 
Wolsey’s quarrel with Polydore Vergil is narrated at length by 
Professor Brewer. Wolsey’s conduct towards the Papal collector 
and his patron, the Bishop of Wells, was thoroughly justified by 
the nature of Vergil’s intercepted letters, which were sufficiently 
violent against the King and Wolsey to have cost an Englishman 
his head, according to the summary fashion of those days. Vergil’s 
abject submission and flattery when he found himself in prison 
form a striking contrast to his secret charges against the great 
revenged himself upon his enemy in the pages of his history, 
throw a very un easant light upon his character. Unfortuna 
for Wolsey, mud, if thrown in sufficient quantities, will stick, at 
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Polydore, as Professor Brewer says (i. 381), “ was literally trans- 
lated by Holinshed, and unsuspiciously followed by Herbert, and 
of course by most historians since.” His narrative is, however, 
shown to be “little better than a tissue of misrepresentation, ex- 
aggeration, and falsehood, devised by this ial historian to 
gratify his hostility against the Cardinal.” This is especially re- 
markable in the trial of Buckingham, whose death Vergil at- 
tributes to Wolsey’s malice. Had there been any truth in this 
4 ion, it is impossible to conceive that Hall, who disliked 

olsey almost as ily as Vergil, should not have made the 
slightest allusion to it in his chronicle. Of the whole pro- 
ceedings connected with the trial Professor Brewer gives us a 
full account, the more interesting from the remarks which he 
makes on Shakspeare’s treatment of the subject. Though 
wrong in one or two details, Shakspeare is, as usual, substan- 
tially and in essential points correct. “ It was the King him- 
self,” says Professor Brewer (i. 384), “ who was most active 
in the prosecution of the Duke; and not active only, but, 
as Shakspeare describes him, fully convinced beforehand of 
his guilt, and resolved on his condemnation.” The grounds of 
that condemnation seem to us, regarding them from a modern 
point of view, entirely insufficient, and, however true it may be 
that the Duke’s scarce-uttered thoughts were dangerous to the 
country’s peace, and that the nation as a whole acquiesced in or 
even approved his death, we cannot but regard it as the first 
instance in which the Tudor greed, inherited by Henry from his 
father, weighted the scales of justice against a prisoner. The 
wealth of the Duke, his castles and his lands, like those of Wolsey 
nine years later, like those of the monasteries later still, were 
counts in the indictment in view of which the King and his hungry 
courtiers found it impossible to keep an unbiassed mind. 

Not less remarkable than Wolsey’s genius for affairs is his loyalty 
to his sovereign, a loyalty of no cold and calculating kind, but 
instinct with a whole-hearted and affectionate devotion which it is 
almost impossible nowadays to conceive, founded on a union of 

rsonal feeling with the spirit of patriotism, which could hardly 

ave existed except in the Tudor times. His letters to the King 
breathe this spirit throughout. In 1527, when Henry, as Wolsey 
knew, was actually thwarting his plans by ing a private 
envoy to Rome, he writes as follows (ii. 225):— Were it not 
(beside my most bounden duty) for the ardent and reverent love 
that I have and bear unto your Majesty, and the increase and 
exaltation of your honour, there is no a good or promotion 
that should cause me to endure the travail and pains which I 
daily and hourly sustain, without any regard to the continuance 
of my life and health, which is only preserved by the assured trust 
of your gracious love and favour, the contrary whereof I shall 
never deserve.” But neither this devotion, nor the memory of 
twenty years of labour in the King’s interest, could preserve the 
Minister when he failed in a task in which, considering his feelings 
with regard to the Papacy and the Church, it was simply im- 
possible that he should succeed. On the proceedings connected 
with the divorce Professor Brewer is, as might be expected, very 
full and interesting. Without endeavouring to decide who or 
what first put the matter into the King’s head, he shows that from 
1527, when it was first talked about publicly, if not from an 
earlier date, Wolsey sought to further it by all the means in his 
—. His —— to Anne Boleyn and his support of a 

rench match, if, as has been urged elsewhere, he ever strongly 
supported this plan, appear to have been dro at an earlier 
date than is usually supposed. Unfortunately the malice of the 
“night-crow” and of her family, combined with the fact that 
Wolsey’s principles would not allow him to take the easier course 
and throw over the Pope, proved too much even for his skill and 
determination. But nothing can excuse the iniquity with which 
his enemies — for his fall, and afterwards sought to bring 
him to the block, nor the moral baseness of the King, who put 
into action against his Minister the law which his own express 
command set aside. Even in so well-known a subject as that 
of Wolsey’s fall Professor Brewer has his corrections to make. 
“ The famous expression, ‘ Ego et rex meus,’ which Hall mentions 
as one of the charges, is a deliberate perversion of the original.” 
The charge was that Wolsey had used the expression “ The King 
and I,” and he was condemned, “not for putting himself before 
the King, but for employing the King’s name in conjunction 
with his own ” (ii. 402). Again, the story that Cromwell first 
made his mark by gallantly defending his late patron against a 
Bill of Attainder is shown to rest on a mistake. The proceedings 
in the House were of no real importance, and such a Bill was not 
introduced, the trial having already taken place in the King's 
Bench. For an account of what really happened we must refer 
our readers to Professor Brewer's pages. 

Of the other great names which figure in the history of this 

riod we have not left ourselves much space to speak, although 

fessor Brewer's sketches of the personal appearance and cha- 
racter of the principal actors are among the most interesting 
porticns of his work. His picture of Henry VIII. at the opening 
of his reign is well known from other and more popular writers. 
A pe of these volumes does not heighten our idea of that 
monarch’s character even at its best, while its deterioration 
towards the middle of the reign comes out clearly in his dealings 
with Anne Boleyn and with Wolsey himself. At the same time 
Professor Brewer does ample justice to the royal qualities which 
Henry undoubtedly possessed, and which, taken together with the 
circumstances of the day, account in great measure for the devotion 
of his servants and for his general popularity. Of Francis I. and 
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Charles V. Professor Brewer has no high opinion. In speak- 
ing of the latter (i. 38) he has an nthe: fe hit at Robertson :— 

If he (Charles) had one overmastering quality, it was that of gravity— 
a gravity that was never pierced by asingle ray of passion or generous 
enthusiasm. . . . He was universally solemn, decorous, and insipid; 
indifferent to the feelings of others and never forgetful of his own. No 
Good saying, no act of forgetfulness, no impropriety is recorded of him. 
-.- «. Who can wonder, therefore, that a respectable Scotch cl 
of the last age, on tae look-out for a hero, should have thought that he had 
found one in Charles V. ? 

A little later there is a delightful sketch of Sir Robert Wingfield, 
the old diplomatist of Henry's early days :— 

He had the quaintness and precision of a man of the old school, and both 
are visible in his conversation, his letters, and his handwriting, with a 
tinge of pedantry not unbecoming a man of his years. He was a little 
proud of himself, but more of the Wingfields ; was easily hurt, but bore no 
malice. If there was any creature in the world that he hated, it was a 
Frenchman. . . . He was, in short, the most guileless, humane, upright, 
and valiant of all bachelor knights, as he called himself; stiff and formal, 
somewhat conceited and pedantical, but full of a wise, gracious, hearty, 
and forgiving humanity, which was not the worse because it had a smack 
of his peculiar failings.—i. 117. 

This is a delicate and truthful bit of portraiture. If truth were 
not the first consideration of the historian, we might regret that 
Sir Thomas More loses some little credit in these pages. Nothing 
can diminish the lustre of his later days, or the charm of his home 
life and his friendship with Erasmus; but we must give up the 
story that, in the Parliament of 1523, he bearded the Cardinal 
and resisted all the terror of the King’s demands for subsidies for 
the French war. On the contrary, it appears that More “su 
rted the measures of the Court throughout, and entitled himself, 
or his services on that occasion, to the gratitude of the King and 
Wolsey ” (i. 472), the latter of whom actually recommended him 
for a pry grant of 100/. The author's account of this Parliament 
and of the still more famous Parliament of 1529 (ii. 465) is well 
worth attention. Professor Brewer was deeply impressed by the 
absolute nature of the power wielded by the Tudor sovereigns ; 
and, in his concluding remarks on the origin of the Reformation, 
attributes nearly everything to the action of the King. He is 
perhaps a little inclined to underrate the importance of other 
ncies ; but his view is certainly nearer the truth than the opinion 
that the Reformation was, in Henry VIIL.’s day, in any sense 
a national movement. It cannot but be a matter of regret 
that the author of this valuable work did not live to write a 
similar review of the second half of Henry VIIL.’s reign, and to 
describe the policy and work of Cromwell with the same accuracy 
and impartiality which he has brought to bear on the life of 
Wolsey. We cannot conclude without calling the attention of 
the student of social history to the abundant information on the 
manners and customs of the day which is scattered up and down 
Professor Brewer's volumes, and to the descriptive power dis- 
played in his account of such a brilliant spectacle as the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold (i. 353). The author was no mere learned 
Dryasdust ; but with all his respect for facts and love of historical 
truth combined a bright and sympathetic imagination, which 
enabled him to present us with a vivid and interesting, as well as 
a trustworthy, picture of the times. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE.* 


yas Walks in Florence by Miss Susan and Miss Joanna Horner 
is a book long known and valued by visitors to and residents 
in that city. The last edition appeared seven aoe ago, and the 
chan which have since then place in Florence, and parti- 
cularly in the arrangement of its art treasures, render a new one 
n . The former edition, moreover, contained nothing as to 
the neighbourhood of Florence, to which some hundred and fifty 
pages are devoted in this. The book is provided with engravings, 
with a copious index, and with many useful chronological and 
historical tables. Those who wish carefally to study Florence 
and its environs will find these volumes of the greatest assist- 
ance, and even those who have only a short time at their dis- 
~— for sightseeing will do well to read some parts of them 

forehand. The one thing lacking in the book is that it has not 
a map folded in an inside t of the binding. After the 
brief sketch of the early and legendary a of the city follows 
another, with a small map, on its topography from the earliest 
times, In the next chapter, on the Baptistery, the Miss Horners, 
speaking of Ghiberti’s famous gates, quote with approval the 
criticisms, unfavourable in some respects, of Vasari and Sir Charles 
Eastlake upon them. “In these works,” the latter writes, “the 
figures os arise from the stiacctato style to alto-relievo.” 
And he blames Ghiberti for thus attempting to produce in metal 
the effects of perspective. That the artist has here gone beyond 
the legitimate province of his art there is no question; yet it is 
hard to see how he could have fulfilled the task set before him 
more effectively. The unsoundness of the method, nevertheless, 
has not prevented Ghiberti from producing one of the wonders of 
art; and if he is sometimes forced by it into absurdities, the 
marvel is that the absurdities are so few. A very full and satis- 
factory history is given of the Cathedral, — an account, 
which will be new to many readers, of the various fagades which 
from time to time have been projected and partly completed. To 
begin with the first :— 

The fagade, usually attributed to Giotto, has recently been discovered to 
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have been commenced twenty years after his death, and to have been the 

int composition of several artists—Neri di Fioravante, Benci Cione, 

cesco Salsetti, Andrea Orcagna, Taddeo Gaddi, and Nicola Tommasi. 

The school of Niccola Pisano, the reviver of art in Tuscany, was then at 
its lowest ebb, sufficiently evident in the remains of sculpture which once 
filled the niches on the facades, and which are now scattered in various 
parts of Florence. The design for the fagade was Gothic, with columns 
and niches containing statues of the Madonna and Child, of saints and 
prophets, and even of distinguished Florentine citizens. It had only 
reached one-third the height of the edifice when, either from want of 
funds or some unexplained reason, it was abandoned. 

Though a yg ey was made at the close of the fifteenth cen 
to reconstruct the fagade, no practical steps were taken for 
object till towards the close of the sixteenth. It was then pulled 
down. “A new facade was begun, but almost as soon cond 
and removed.” More than a century later, when Italian taste was 
at its worst, it was (incredible to repeat) painted oyer with 
architectural designs, which the weather in the course of time 
happily destroyed. When Tuscany became a part of the new 
Kingdom of Italy, the fagade of Santa Croce, which till then 
had been also wanting to that church, was already in course 
of construction. It was resolved that the Cathedral should be 
without one no longer; and the work was entrusted to the 
Florentine architect, Signor de Fabris. The general effect cannot 
a age of except by photographs of the designs; but the de- 

ils, which can be examined closely from behind the scaffolding, 
are of great beauty. The wages of the skilled carvers—two to 
four francs a day—strike one as curiously sy 3 The freedom 
which is given them to work out the figures in their own way— 
having nothing but a rough sketch to go by—testifies to the fact 
that, though the artists who send sculpture to public exhibitions 
in Italy seldom turn out anything satisfactory, there still exists a 
mass of artistic talent and feeling among the people, which only 
needs to be rightly directed. But in its larger and more preten- 
tious work recent Italian sculpture generally fails, through its 
false ideals, most deplorably, It is impossible t pick out of the 
great mass of facts and criticisms contained in these volumes more 
than one or two on which to comment. The concluding part of the 
second volume, which gives an account of the chief places of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood of Florence, will be only of service to 
those who are able to make a longer stay in Florence than the 
ordinary tourist is able todo. With regard to the environs much 
interesting information is compressed into a small compass. These 
volumes are not intended as a guide-book in the ordinary sense of 
the term. They do not su e Baedeker or Murray, still less 
Gsell-fels. The last-named admirable guide to Italy (though its six 
or seven volumes and its high price deter the majority of travellers 
from using it) is by far the best in existence. It is, moreover, 
written in German, and has not been translated. What the Miss 
Horners aim at is to give, in a reasonable compass, accurate 
guidance to those who wish to see the city and its neighbourhood 
at their leisure. After many of the chapters comes a chronological 
table in which the leading persons mentioned in the chapter are 
arranged in alphabetical order, with the dates of their birth and 
death. A similar list of artists, and the engraved coats-of-arms of 
the leading Florentine guilds and families, conclude the book, It 
is one that we can y recommend, 


ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


HO was he? one well-dressed young man was heard to say 

to another as they stood the other day before Pitt’s monu- 

ment in the Abbey. “QO! don’t you see, a fellow who was once 
Prime Minister,” said his companion, consulting the inscription, 
and they passed on. Now this is a fair specimen of the amount 
of historical knowledge possessed by the average British youth in 
ite of our costly machinery of education, Yet history is one 
of the special subjects required by the Education Act. School 
histories may be already reckoned by hundreds. Yet here is another 
on the threadbare theme. The Junior English History gives, it 
seems, a “complete survey of English history,” “ omitting details, 
and dwelling only on the most important and interesting features.” 
We cannot compliment the author on his discernment in sifting 
features from details. Her marriage with Darnley and his violent 
death are important features in Mary Stuart’s history, and to treat 
them as details and leave them out destroys the coherence of the 
whole. Then, again, to assert that Richard I. was shipwrecked 
on the “ Austrian coast” is a detail that might have been wisely 
omitted ; for a glance at the map of Europe in the twelfth century 
will show that this was as . as the ss on the 
coast of Bohemia of A Winter's Tale. Among many odd expressions, 
we find that Wallace is described as a “ private gentleman,” and 
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Lady Jane Grey as a “ young lady of royal descent,” and under 
Cromwell the “church form of worship was abolished.” This is 
enough to show that the style is es feeble as the substance. The 
Government of England is a book of quite another stamp. It is a 
short compendium of constitutional history, accurate and concise. 
It is divided into sections to facilitate reference, and will no doubt 
be of service to students getting up the subject for examinations. 

Geography is another “ special subject” much taught, yet sadly 
little learnt. Somehow the scholars don’t assimilate their know- 
ledge. Ask a Norfolk child how many seasons there are, and he 
gives you the stock answer, “ Four—Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter.” But ask him “ Which season is it now ?” and his 
face brightens, and he briskly answers, “ The shooting season.” 
In the same county, when asked “ What is the use of rivers?” 
the whole class replied cheerfully, “To flood the meadows.” The 
editor of the Geographical Readers acts on the principle that 
geogts hy, like charity, should begin at home. idening out 

m the school-house and the familiar village, it is not till the 
fourth book that the continent of Europe comes within his range, 
while the more outlandish parts. of the world are kept for the 
last of the series. The letter test is here ingeniously applied 
to uge the d of civilization to which each nation has 
attained. It is cheering to know that we stand first on the list. 
Each unit of our population has a yearly allowance of 45 letters. 
In France the average per head is 17, in Italy 6, in Russia it falls 
as low as 1}, and in Holland rises to 20. ‘Taken as a whole, this 
is one of the best series of Geographical Readers that has come 
under our notice. 

The Infant Picture Reader follows the old-fashioned plan of 
appealing to the eye and the memory alone in learning to read—a 
task which some wise man defined as the hardest that can be pro- 
posed to the humanintellect. Now that the phonetic system is so 
widely known, we should hardly have thought such a book would 
have found a publisher. 

The Shorter Globe Readers are a series of books of extracts from 
the best English authors, rising in difficulty from the easy lessons 
of Mrs, Barbauld to the masterpieces of De Quincey or Macaulay. 
Such books are much better than the little manuals on special 
— so much in vogue for practice in reading; for they give a 
wider range of language and a knowledge of style to the children, 
and familiarize them with the names and the works of the makers 
of a? literature. Messrs. Chambers include Campbell’s odes 
and Mrs. Hemans’s lyrics among the English classics they reprint. 
Comus they also send us among these reprints. The text is ex- 
plained by footnotes, not always very happy. Thus asphodel, a 
note tells us, was a “ kind of li ly which grew in the meadows of 
Elysium, the same as daffodil.” But asphodel, which is neither 
mythical, nor pre-historic, nor peculiar to fields Elysian, still 

ws in many meadows of our baser world, notably on the Roman 

mpagna, and is very unlike the daffodil to look upon. Argosies, 
again, are traced back to the myth of Jason—a quite discarded 
derivation. Argosy is now recognized as simply Ragusa, and 
keeps in mind the a days of that Republic, when her carracks 
were the most richly freighted merchantmen that sailed the seas, 
How sadly Frees to quote the text about the “ dust of the ground ” 
to explain Campbell's “last of human mould”! Surely the poet 
used the word for the form of man, and not his substance. 

From the same publishers we have Henry the Eighth, with 
notes to assist those who are “ getting up” the play for examina- 
tions. It is preceded by hints as to the best method of reading, 
and supplemented by examination papers to test the efficiency of 
the method. Messrs, Longman’s edition of Gulliver's Travels 
contains only that distinguished tourist's most popular trips— 
those to Lilliput and Brobdingnag. It is adapted for use as a 
reading-book in schools, and is supplied with notes explanatory of 
the words and expressions which strike modern ears as antiquated. 
The notes also give clues to the political references of the satire. 
However, they are placed at the end of the book, so that the 
teachers may use them or not as they think fit. This is wise; 
for children only take delight in the story as a fairy-tale, and dis- 
like having the charm dispelled by any attempt to explain the 
satire. 

The Science Reader is a very elementary attempt to give 
some first notions of science to children in Standard III. In 
sixty easy lessons it teils them something of the properties of 
water and air, of the plants and animals they see around them, of 
the food they eat and of the clothes they wear. Such knowledge 
is eagerly sought after by children. They like to know all about 
everything they see; and, as the last chapter contains some ex- 
cellent advice as to the necessity of cleanliness, exercise, and 
warmth for the due development of mind and body, we hope the 
Science may find its way into many schoolrooms. And 
now that the world is more than sufficiently supplied with all sorts 
and conditions of reading-books, we hope that some wizard may 
stretch forth his rod and stay the plague of school-books for a 
season, 


CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL.* 


HE keynote of Mr. Jeans’s book is struck in the preface, 

in which we hear of “ men who with no birthright but their 
talents, and no other secret of success than ‘ the magic of patience,’ 
have attained positions of world-wide renown,” and of the “ truth- 
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fulness that a: stranger than fiction ” which is to be found in 
“the records of the past.” This is bad. But the way in which 
we are peppered throughout the volume with odd scraps and snippets 
of verse, and with the pithy sayings of various celebrated persons, 
from Diogenes to “Christopher North,” isworse. But of these things 
more hereafter. Mr. Jeans begins his book with the life of Sir Henry 
Bessemer. It is characteristic of Mr. Jeans’s method that, wanting 
to tell us that Sir Henry Bessemer’s father was a Frenchman, he 
begins by stating that “in the year 1813 M. de Sismondi published 
his greatest work, in which he said that the French certainly 
possess, above every other nation of modern times, an inventive 
spirit.” To this he adds the following sentence :—“ Such a remark, 
published two years before the battie of Waterloo, Englishmen 
would probably laugh at nowadays as the offspring of national 
vanity ’—which we offer to our readers to make head or tail of 
as best they can. The account of Sir Henry Bessemer’s invention 
connected with Government stamps is chiefly interesting inas- 
much as it furnishes a typical example of the treatment which 
original inventors are apt to meet with at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of their country. Our s does not permit us to enter 
into the details of this, which was one of the first of Sir Henry 
Bessemer’s many valuable inventions; but we may briefly state 
that any one referring to Mr. Jeans’s pages will fully bear us out 
in the statement that the conduct of the Stamp Office on this 
occasion would have been thought disgraceful in a sugar-sanding 
grocer. While we are on this subject, we may add that Mr. 
Jeans seems to look upon this kind of behaviour as being more or 
less peculiar to the different departments of the British Government, 
and that he is loud in his praises of the liberal recognition which 
meee inventors in France during the reign of the late Emperor. 

e can assure Mr. Jeans that such occurrences are by no means 
unheard of across the Channel, and as he takes land to task 
with especial severity for her scant recognition of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth’s services in the improvement of fire-arms, we may 

int out to him that the inventor of the “ fusil Gras” met with no 
etter treatment in his own country, and that his weapon was 
well known to the responsible authorities when the greatly inferior 
chassepot was adopted for use in the French army. One of the 
most curious incidents in connexion with Sir Henry Bessemer’s 
life is his invention of the bronze powder which bears his name, 
and of which the preparation is one of the few secret processes 
which have been carried on successfully for many years, There is 
something very attractive in thinking of the room where the pro- 
cess is carried on, and into which only some half-dozen men have 
ever penetrated. 

But the name of Sir Henry Bessemer is chiefly associated with 
the great “ Bessemer process,” which has effected one of the most 
astonishing revolutions in industry which the world has yet seen. 
Of the progress of this invention from the moment when the 
idea first occurred to Sir Henry Bessemer that, by ss 
atmospheric air into the fluid metal, cast iron could be rende 
malleable, to the final triumph of the operation on a gigantic 
scale, we have a very fairly good account. Mr. Jeans’s relation 
of the first experiment which ended in the production of steel 
is especially interesting. We take the following extract from 

The primitive apparatus being ready, the engine was made to force 
streams of air under high pressure through the bottom of the vessel, which 
was lined with fire-clay, and the stoker was told to pour the metal, when it 
was sufficiently melted, in at the top of it. A cast-iron plate—one of those 
lids which commonly cover the coal-holes in the pavement—was hung over 
the converter ; and all being got ready, the stoker in some bewilderment. 
poured in the metal. Instantly out came a volcanic eruption of such 
dazzling coruscations as had never been seen before. The dangling pot-lid 
dissolved in the gleaming volume of flame, ana the chain by which it hu 
grew red and then white, as the various stages of the process were unfold 
to the wondering spectators. The air-cock to regulate the blast was beside 
the converting vessel, and no one dared to go near it, much less to delibe- 
rately shut it. In this dilemma, however, they were soon relieved by 
finding that the process of decarbonization, or combustion, had expended 
all its fury ; and, most wonderful of all, the result was steel ! 

We must refer those of our readers who are unacquainted with 
this beautiful process to Mr, Jeans’s pages for an account of the 
various steps by which it was brought to its present perfection. 
One of the most noteworthy in the book before us is the 
account given of the first application of steel to shipbuilding. We 
can do no more than allude to an extract from the log of the 
Clytemnestra, which was one of the first ships built of steel. 
From this extract we learn that the Clytemnestra was subjected to 
strains and general hard —_ in a fearful storm at Calcutta in 
October 1864, with the result that no damages were inflicted on 
her which could not be set right by the ship’s carpenter. Of the 
very remarkable career of Sir William Siemens Mr. Jeans gives a 
sympathetic account; but the amount of work done by him was 
so vast, and embraced so many subjects, that any record of his life 
which aims at the occupation of a small space must necessarily be 
inadequate. For the pw of this article it will, we think, be 
found better to briefly call attention to some of the less widely 
known of Sir William Siemens’s inventions than to attempt to 
dwell upon his greater achievements. Not the least interesting of 
his experiments were those made for the purpose of diminishing 
the enormous waste with which the use of the steam-engine 
is accompanied. These experiments ended in the construction of 
the “regenerative steam-engine.” In this engine the same supply 
of steam was made to go the round of the cylinders continuously, 
a very small amount of fresh steam being admitted from the boiler 
at each stroke. In order to accomplish this result Dr. Stirling’s 
invention of the regenerator was pressed into service. Dr. Stirli 
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had “discovered that if heat be passed through a compartment 
filled with sieves of wire gauze, or even minutely divided » 
it will leave a large amount behind. When, therefore, the steam 
in the new engine reached the regenerator, it had to traverse a 
mass of metallic wire gauze or plates, called the respirator, when 
its temperature was thus raised from 250° to 600° or 700° Fahr.” 


‘Two of the three cylinders of the engine were fitted with plungers 
and had fires under them, the third had a piston. When the 
steam had done its work in the cylinders it into the 


regenerator, where its elastic force was doubled, after which it 
recommenced its round, its temperature being once more raised in 
the plunger cylinders. “The expansion and simultaneous re- 
duction of the temperature of the steam caused a diminution 
of its pressure from four to nearly one atmosphere; so that, 
while one working plunger could effect its return stroke without 
opposing pressure, the second plunger made its effective or 
outward stroke impelled by a pressure of four atmospheres.” 
The economy of fuel with which these engines worked was very 
great; but the rapidity with which the heating vessels wore out 
prevented them from coming into ordinary use, Another invention 
of Sir William Siemens’s, which, if we mistake not, is but little 
known to the general public, is that of the “ gyrometric governor.” 
“An open cylindrical glass vessel or tumbler containing some 
liquid being made to rotate upon its vertical axis, he observed 
that the liquid rose from the centre towards the sides to a height 
depending on the ar velocity of the diameter of the vessel. 
As svon as the velocity reached a certain limit, the liquid com- 


menced to overflow the upper edge of the vessel, being thrown 
_ At present it need only be said that the collection of facts and 


from it in the form of a liquid sheet in a tangential direction. If 
the velocity remained constant, the overflow of the liquid ceased, 
although it continued to touch the extreme edge or brim. When 
the velocity of the vessel was diminished, the liquid was observed 
to sink, and to rise again to its former position when the rotation 
was raised to its previous limit of angular velocity.” This prin- 
ciple was oo in the following way in the construction of the 
governor. cup, wide at the top and narrow at the bottom, 
and open at both ends, was placed in another vessel contain- 
ing water, which the bottom of the cup just touched, “ while 
by mechanical appliances the cup itself was made to revolve 
at a —e rtionate to the strength of the motive power 
employed. He found that rotation being thus im to the 
cup, the liquid rose in it by centrifugal force, while additional 
liquid entered from without and maintained the apex of the liquid 
curve.” So well did this governor answer its purpose that there 
was no apparent change in its rotation when two-thirds of the 
fitted with it were thrown off. 


load upon an engine 
Sir William Siemens’s labours in the field of electricity and his 
invention of the regenerative furnace are duly recorded in Mr. 


Jeans’s work, which passes on to the life of Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
The services he has rendered, especially in the construction of true 
planes and in the improvement of ordnance, are well put before 
the reader, and we have a fairly exhaustive account of his ex- 
quisitely delicate renee A ng But it is strange to find 
only a passing reference to Babbage, in which it is said that Sir 
Joseph Whitworth was “associated with him in the construction 
ef his calculating machine.” The remaining portion of Mr. Jeans’s 
book contains notices of the work done by Sir John Brown, Mr, 
Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, and Mr. George James Snelus. There 
is some interesting matter in these notices, but Mr. Jeans’s 
love of inculcating moral lessons, and his tendency towards bare- 
faced ‘ padding,” are more than we can stand. Why, for instance, 
should we be told in a book on the Creators of the Age of Steel that 
“in 1847 Charles Knight visited Sheffield,” and that he said, 
amongst other things, that “it is not an uncommon thing for local 
reputations to have no national recognition,” adding that “ it is 
not so with your James Montgomery and your Ebenezer Elliot”? 
Professor Wilson's judgment upon poems, which is 
also lugged in to swell Mr. Jeans’s pages, is really worth quoting :— 
“They are embalmed in sincerity, and therefore shall not pass 
away ; neither shall they moulder—not even though exposed to 
the air.” What effect exposure to the air may have upon Mr. 
Jeans’s work we cannot take upon ourselves to say; Dut had 
he confined himself strictly to dealing with his subject, he would 
have produced a very readable book. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M LEFEVRE-PONTALIS has bestowed much pains on his 
e historical sketch of Johu de Witt (1), which fills more 
than a thousand large and closely-printed pages, and which claims 
to be drawn not merely from the Record Offices of Holland, 
England, and France, but from important private storehouses 
of le document, such as the Duke d’Aumale’s Condé MSS. at 
Chantilly. The authorities are scrupulously indicated at the foot 
of the page; and, though M. Lefévre-Pontalis has not escaped 
the great difficulty of French histori i rate orthography 
of foreign names (for instance, he calls Solebay “Solsbay,” and 
Admiral Harman “ Hartman”)—his work deserves to be well 
spoken of as a collection of information. As a piece of literature 
it is, perhaps, somewhat inferior; for the author, despite the 
abundance of small touches which his — of documents has 
furnished, does not succeed in drawing lively pictures even of 
such stirring events as the Dutch-English naval fights or of the 


(1) Jean de Witt. Par A. Lefevre-Pontalis, 2 vols. Paris: Plon. 


invasion of Holland. This, however, is only one of the duties of 
@ historian, and there are others, and perhaps more important 
ones, which M. Lefévre-Pontalis discharges very well. He is, as 
has been said, diligent in searching for facts and careful in stating 
them ; he seems to be free from national prejudice, and to have a 
sound, if not a very acute, judgment. Altogether the book 
appears likely to take a useful place among historical monographs 
of its kind, which, be it added, is a kind ; for the career of 
De Witt, unlike some careers which have been treated in similar 
fashion, deserves chronicling at length. 

The prize essay has not the reputation of being a very engrossing 


or exhilarating class of composition, except perhaps to the prize- 
winner. The three essays, however, on Holland and the Liberty 
of Thought (2) which the International Literary Association has 


published, with an introduction from the pen of M. Louis Ulbach 
are respectable performances, very complimentary to Holland 
(they were produced on the occasion the Amsterdam Ex- 
hibition last year), prettily written, and no doubt sufficiently 
knowledge of English medieval | 

r. Jusserand’s great know ish medi iterature 
could not have been put to better purpose than to the writing of 
a book, or series of books, as to the everyday life of the time (3). 
Notwithstanding all that has been written about the Middle A 
there are singularly confused ideas current respecting them. We 
may find some other opportunity of noticing this book, or instal- 
ment of book, which deals with roads, bridges, travellers, mes- 
sengers, outlaws, and all sorts of things and people concerned 
with the king’s highway in the fourteenth century or thereabouts. 


supporting passages is very curious and very full. 

Tove 6. de account of as military 
attaché in China (4), and of his visits to neighbouring countries, is 
brief and not very eventful, but unpretentiously written, liberal in 
tone, and indicative of good sense and open eyes on the part of 
the traveller. 

The habit which is common in France of republishing old books 
without ~~ ostensible sign of their oldness is occasionally puz- 
zling, or at least startling. Paul de Musset’s works, with one famous 
exception, can hardly be said to be generally known, and it is quite 
possible that some guileless readers will take up La table de 
nuit (5) without recognizing it for what it is, a relic of mil-hwit-cent- 
trente, or to speak literally, 1832. It is a fair specimen of its kind, 
for Paul, though not a heaven-born genius, wrote excellent French. 
Mme. Mary Summer's work appears to enjoy in France a succés 
@estime which even as a succes destime only is not very intelli- 
gible. She knows her Revolution period very well, and works a 
great deal of curious information into her stories; but unluckily 
they are, as stories, unreadable, not at all from impropriety 
(though, like the present specimen (6), they often have - 
ing titles), but from dulness. That, at least, is our opinion; 
M. Claretie, who prefaces the book effusively, does not seem to 
share it. The heroine is the nage once famous, or at least 
notorious, as “ La Morency.” Mme. Henry Gréville has rather a 
habit of turning her facile—almost too facile—talent alternately to 
tragedy and comedy, so that after L'ingénue the sombre tone of 
Un crime (7) is not surprising. The book isa good one; it only 
needed longer study and deeper strokes to have made it exceed- 
ingly good. As it is, though the beginning and end are excellent, . 
the centre part, describing the temptation and fall of Monique 
Brequet, is scarcely equal to them. The novel, however, is far 
above the average, and is, indeed, about the best that we have 
reviewed since we reviewed Mme. Gréville’s last. M. Chaperon’s 
volume of short tales (8) is, we should imagine, the work of a 
novice; it shows considerable talent, which has not yet quite 
found its day or its way. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Om the fact that his book is published p bey Cambridge 
University Press can save Mr. Conway from the sin of 
deceit on a large scale. The Woodcutters of the Netherlands 
= University Press) ought to be the name of a story. 

he addition of the words “ in the fifteenth century ” on the title- 
page would seem to show that it is an historical novel. Univer- 
sity Presses do not, however, — such things; and accord- 
ingly we are not surprised to find that Mr. Conway’s book is not— 
at least does not profess to be—a work of imagination. What we 
are surprised to discover is that he has written about early wood- 
engraving. A woodcutter is a person who cuts down trees or 
lops them with an axe or bill, Mr. Conway, however, is a writer 
about art, and therefore a person with a soaring ambition and a 
noble contempt for the lish language; so he gallantly makes 
his little correction, which is, after all, only a priggish Keunfen 


(2) La Hollande et la liberté de penser, Avec une introduction par 
Louis Ulbach. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(3) La vie nomade en Angleterre. Par J. Jusserand. Paris: Hachette 
pi? Chine et 'extréme orient. Par le Baron G. ‘tie Contenson. Paris: 


tile de mut: parisennes, Par Paul Musset. Paris: 
mann-Lévy. 
mY Aventures dune femme galante, Par Mary Summer. Paris: 
ptu. 
(7) Uncrime. Par Henry Gréville, Paris: Plon, 


8) Histoires tragi: et contes gais, Par P, Paris: 
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for the book, it is laborious, bibliographical, and perhaps correct. 
a Conway explains in his preface how he rushed te and 
burst in upon German professors in a very hot state in his search 
for “tips.” Looked at as reading, Woodcutters of the 
Netherlands is a trifle better than a railway guide. It has a good 
deal of narrative. The criticism is of that kind which says that 
such and such a figure is pretty, or that So-and-so’s method of re- 
presenting water is peculiar. But what is the nature of the 
prettiness, and why peculiar? [t was scarcely worth the trouble 
of running all over Europe and upsetting libraries to end by 
turning out colourless generalities of this class. 

Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, K.C.S.I., has written a very American 
book about America. His Great Republic Sa & Hall) 
is a collection of superficial observations on the United States. 
It is distinguished by a good deal of patronizing praise in general, 
much rather ray sneering at particulars, and is full all through 
of signs of that identical thin-skinned wisnerring complaint 
about other people’s opinion of one’s merit which used to be an 
American characteristic. Sir Lepel Griffin copies his model down 
even to the bluster. His little book is really a handful of scandal 
under big titles. The chapters are headed “ Liberty,” “ Justice,” 
“Foreign Element,” &c. &c., but are mostly full of thrice-told 
tales about Irish politicians lobbying and lynching. The chapter 
on “ Liberty ” is given up to a polemic the author had with some 
American papers about the good looks of American women. It is 

tthe, as thin, and as tittle-tattly,as writing on that subject 


Mr. M. L, Scudder, junior, is one of he gene minority 
among English and Americans who have refused to fall down and 
worship Mr. Henry George. In his treatise on The Labor- Value 
Fi (Chicago: Jansen McClurg & Co.) he examines the basis, 
or rather want of basis, of that gentleman’s theories. Mr. 
Scudder’s arguments are sound, and his point of view is distinctly 
the right one. “The only mistake the anarchists and Nihilists 
make is not going far enough,” he observes in one place. “The 
een is incomplete in leaving human nature unchanged. 
‘0 fully accomplish their object, they need the services of a comet 
or of a glacial e to wipe mankind off the earth’s surface, and 
then they would be obliged to find a new creative energy to pro- 
duce @ new order of beings, who would ‘ produce according to 
their capacities and consume ing to their needs.” That is 
the absurdity of the Socialist theory in a nutshell. They invent 
imagery economical conditions for imagi races of men, 
ery shortly the world will not be able to contain all the books 
which are written on the fascinating subject of drink. Mr, Axel 
Gustafson entitles his The Foundation of Death (Kegan Paul, 


Trench, & Co.) Under this hideous name he has thrown together 
a mass of sayings by various ms, from Séren Kirk to 
“the Dustman ” at Exeter Mr. Gustafson traces all human 


ills to alcohol. He shows how the Assyrian Empire was upset 
by the “sober rebels” of Media and Babylonia, and proves that 
cohol is not necessary to mankind, because certain races, some 
of them “ only recently extinct,” have not known it. The “ only 
recently extinct ” is not encouraging. It was very unkind in them 
to become extinct at all—to the temperance people. 
Death and Disease behind the Counter Ragen Paul, Trench, & 
co) is the gushing title chosen by Mr. Thomas Sutherst for his 
on overwork in shops. He shows by copious quotations of 
evidence that the servants of some London tradesmen are very 


have received the fourth part of Agriculture, an illustrated weekly 
paper devoted to the interests of agriculturists or Catherine 
treet, Strand). The Graphic and the Illustrated News 
ublish the usual Summer Numbers, full of stories and drawings 
well-known writers and draughtsmen. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JouN Hazt, 
33 Sournampron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpoy, 
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much overdriven, and argues that a new Factory Act is needed 
for our shops. Like all enthusiasts, Mr, Sutherst makes short 
work of any objection to his ideas; but he has no difficulty in 
showing that much misery is caused by the present system. His 
ey would not the less probably be worse than the evil. It 
would be a good service to the community to show where the true 
remedy is to be found. 

Miss Eva C. E. Liickes, Matron to the London Hospital, has had 
a very _ idea. She has written a handy text-book for nurses 
in the form of lectures delivered by herself. They are based on 
the instructions of Dr. Allchin, and were, we gather, revised by 
him. We shall not venture to criticize the details of her 
Lectures on General Nursing (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; but 
‘we are sure that any nurse who lays them to heart will under- 
stand that she is to keep her eyes open, attend to details, and do 
as a doctor tells her, all of which are sound principles of 
conduct. 

Captain F, F. R. of the Staff Corps, publishes 
a handbook on Desh and (Allen 
& Co.) His object is to supply @ useful but not too technical 

ide for the use of “ Griffs and Colonists.” The work is copiously 

lustrated. 

We have received the first two numbers of a Series of Diet- 
Rolls fer Special Diseases, ae by Mr. Harvey J. Philpot, 
L.R.C.P., &c., of 14 Finsbury Oireus, E.O. They deal with 
diabetes and gout, and are encouraging to look at, for they show 
that one can eat a variety of siee things oven when offleted with 
unpleasant illnesses, 

A fourth English edition of Dr. Biichner’s Force and Matter 
(London: Asher & Co.; Leipzig: Theodor Thomas) is published, 
with portrait and biography of the author. For the ridiculously 
small sum of 1s. 6d. the novel-reader of limited means and good 
eyesight can obtain seven complete novels and thirty-one selected 
stories, with ninety-five illustrations, in Dick’s English Library 
(John Dick). The gvod eyesight is indispensable, for the print is 
wofully small and the ink none of the best. The same publisher 
gives the public an illustrated copy of Jacob Faithful for 4d. We 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“(HE VALE of TEARS,” RE’S LAST GREAT 


PICTURE, com a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


MISS MARY WARDELL'S CONVALESCENT HOME 
for SCARLET FEVER, Brockley Hill, STANMORE. 
OPENING of the HOME by HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
on Monday, July 14, at 4.45 P.M. 

Her Royal Hi hi ‘iously consented to receive Purses of £5 and upwards. 

A Sale Wor will be held the Home after the ceremony and during the following 
week, from 3 to 6, when the Home will be open for inspection. 
ey, - to the Opening Ceremony, by Invitation ; to the Sale, 2s. 6d, first day, and Is. the 
x trains to Edgware, changing at Finchley, from King’s Cross and all Stations on the Great 
orthern ine. 

A Special Train will run to ‘are, without change, on the 14th inst., leaving King’s Cross 
it 2.50 p.m. Applicati tation of and invitations to be made to Miss 
Muy WARDUCL, Stanley Gardens. Belsize, 


DEAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK and UNDERSTAND 
SPEECH on the ORAL SYSTEM. Thorough Education and a Happy Home ensured. 
LESSONS in LIP-READING to Adults or Children, who, though possessing Speech, have 
lost Hearing through illness cr from other cause, and who can be taught to Converse by Word 
of Mouth with fluency. Residence if desired. 
DEFECTS OF SPEECH TREATED. Highest References. 
Address, Miss Hows, 3 Notting Hill Square, London, W. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES.— 
testimonials) to be at to the undersigned not later than Wednesday, ‘August 13. 

W. CADWALADR' DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 


Bangor, July 10, 1884. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 
on Thursday, September 18.—Apply to the PRrvcrPaL. 
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(THE REV, A. D. SURRIDGE prepares, YOUNG. BOYS | 


for the Public Schools, at the Vicarage, 
THE } Rev. LAPORTE, 104 Boulevard Heurteloup, TOURS, 


France, receives a limited pote Sie of YOUNG GENTLEMEN for short or long pestets, | 
Fine opportunity to uire FRENCH speedily and Ly Also other af pavers if 
desired. The Rev. LAPORTE speaks English, and America 
eighteen years, and devotes the whole of his time to his French ways spoken. 


Ey VICAR of BRILLEY erefordshire) desires to 
PRIVATE, SCHOOL, in Surrey, from which his Son hae, just 


MALVERN. —A LADY, educating her little girl of eleven at 

home, wishes a COMPA refined home, with every comfort 
and attention: Private family. pe beral terms. High references.—X.Y.Z., 
Smith's Bookstall, Malvern 


MBS. LAWRENCE'S CLASSES (for GIRLS), Fearegg 


N EUVENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 
Htead-Master—Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First-Class Tripos, 
late Modern Master at Clifton Nag 

Second ALLPRESS, M.A., “Trin. Coll. Cambridge, assisted by seven resident 

and German Masters. BOYS prepared oor Sandhurst and Woolwich, for Public 

and Universities, or for C Large Football and Cricket Ground, Fives 

Court.” English diet. German spoken. References to Dean of Westminster, President of 

Trinity Col Oxford, or to Parents of 8 in the School. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys under Ten. an References. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, of the value of 
£100 and 100i are awarded annually in October at 8ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
SCH Albert Embankment, S.E—For particulars, apply to G. RENDLE, 


W. M. ORD, Dean.’ 
T° TRUSTEES and CAPITALISTS. — FREEHOLD 
or their Belicitore can to & Jackson, Grocers’ Hall 
man seeking rest and recreation in a charming climate, with a 
could The islan 


from the extensive vineries. pr and re: 
ive investment for capital, besides offering pe for dential enjo There 


crabs are abundant. 
Mio DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, & BRIDGE- 
the above valuable and very attr Mart, 
1 
Solici 60 Carey Street, W.C. ; and of the Aucti 80 Ch id 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and 
Court Head. and 19: Morwell Street, ines. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 
tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
."Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.8., Optician, OLD BOND STREET, 
Jes to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
the preservation of sight free. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 
Waters.” — British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MOF FAT 
HYDROPATHIC, 


MR. FARQUHARSON, 


Resident Manager and Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 

Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


FrvanciaL Information, JuNE 1, 1883: 
£3,002,005 


Total Funds 
Total Annual Income £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,881 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Divisien of Profits. Of these 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as aré con 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. ? 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 


Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
THE Sanctuary, Westminster, 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
a iate payment of Death-Claims : 


protection against omission to pay p art 
World-bide residence after one year in o cases : 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one AA rend from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Pros — will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


‘Capital pa’ £250,' 
Lite Fund in Special or Lit Policy oid exceed £312,000 
Other 


,000,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,065,00) 

Cuixr Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MUURGATE STREET, E.C. ABEKDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1x83). 


Premiums £520,000 
Premi 184,000 
Accumulated Funds ..... £2,890,000 


P FIRE OFFic 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARINO CROSS, LONDOK.— Established tre 
acsine: Low by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World 


WILLIAM C, MACDONALD) Joint Secretaries 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or W has the pital, the Largest Income, and 
pays yearly the AT Compensation of an. Accidental Assurance 
—Apply to the rks at the Railway Stations 

6 Grand Buildings, Charing Coos, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY., 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and % PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


| 
} 
‘ 
— — | 
| 
} 
} 
fertile ara’ le and pasture land, with fine deep alluvial soil, forming by far the largest farm 
in one occupation in the Channel Islands. The remainder of the land has a picturesque broken 
surface, clad with gorse and cover, and there are some rich estas lands. Pheasants, part- 
sion. good house, s , and gardens, in a -chosen an: ‘turesque posi: 
in the centre of the leiand. There are several smaller houses and cottages. The lands are well 
adapted for the growth of fruit and the high-priced early potatoes and veguiaties which are 
daily so extensively exported from the neighbouring islands of Guernsey and Jersey. The land ‘ 
“ rofit. or let at hi . xceedingly heavy cro 
a nomina! fine of £42 and at a rent of £14 per annum, and is free from any rates, taxes, and 
| 
| | 
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MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kins, 
carriage paid, 19s, 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 


CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Heap OrricE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strict! ily assimilated.” 
W. W. for Bristol. 


CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 


Prepared fr: recently in the 
island, and =o sugar, flavoured with Vanilla, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


HOTELS. 
TLFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland Lagat of North Devon, Five acres of ecnamental rounds, 
eee 250 rooms. ‘Table-d'héte at separate tables, from Six to Eight P.M. 
Swimming Bath: also Private Baths. Address, MANAGER. 


‘TOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (n near. Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. with moderate charges. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. she best bedving’ hs in the island. Excellent sands and 
promenade pier.--Apply to the MANAGE 

A steamer leaves Lymington upon the ‘axetval of the 2.15 P.M. train from Waterloo, reaching 
Totland pier about 6 PM. 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 

Books are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies 

waded’ as “the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming 
Works of general interest as they appear. Subscription, One Guinea per annum and upw: 
according to the number of Volumes required, Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW and CHOICE 
S.—Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT 1 CIBRARY. and Catalogues of Surplus gers withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on oo 
Mopir's Suyzct Liprary, Limited, 30 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, and 2 King’s Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......s..sceeecseseeeese fl 8 2 
India and China...........+.. 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and America........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are require’, for which 61. each will be civen. viz.: 
99, 451, 452, and (clean copies) — at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
nal, es. 1 Nand 1263, for which 1s. each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, Is. sewed. . 
D®*. ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE. 


J. S, VirnTvuE & Co. (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 
Now ready, 8vo. 12s, 6d. cloth. 


UTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special Reference to 

the Theory of Education. By James SULLY, » Examiner for the 

Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge, Author of “Sensation and 
Intuition” &c. 

“ It goes withoutsaying that Mr. Sully’s work, coming as it does at a time when psyehology 
is occupying an unusual amount of attention and the material of the science is constantly on 
the . must take a position distinctiy in advance of its predecessors in the same yo 

“ These ‘ Outlines" have the great merits of clearness. conciseness, and an admirable method. 
Moreover, A are penvoree Oe t noeenows by the scientific spirit, and are instinct with modern 
into any existing text-book for the use of students.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette, 

“*Mr. Sully has,in our opinion, done more for the progress of education by suppiying 

with a really suggestive text-book on Psy: chology than — could have done by giving 
us any quantity of good <Svice as Theory of Education.""—Journal of Education. 


London, Lonemans, GREEN, & Co. 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


TRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY; or, the 
Irish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results. By Mary Hickson, With 
Preface by J. A. FRouDE. 

*,* In these volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpnblished State 
Papers, the unpublished MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the 
Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Plantations of 1610-39; a 
Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, with fac- 
similes; and the Reports of the Trials in the High Court of Justice, 1652-4, from 
the unpublished MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin. 

London, Lonamans & Co. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXV., will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, July 16. 
CONTENTS : 
1. MUNICIPAL LONDON. 
2. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. 
3. THE ROMANCE AND REALITY o AMERICAN RAILROADS 
4. PETER THE GREAT. 
5. ENGLAND AND HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
6. THE THREE POEMS “IN MEMORIAM.” 
7. GREEK ARCHZOLOGY: MR, FERGUSSON’S PARTHENON. 
8. THE WEST INDIES AND SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
9. REDISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. 
10. MR, GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE et REVUE SUISSE 


for JULY 1884 contains: 


1. HERBERT SPENCER ET SA PHILOSOPHIE. Par M. Lfo Quesyew. 
2. JOYEUSE VADIEN. Nouvelle. Par M. T. Compr. 
3. a EN ALGERIE ET EN TUNISIE, Mai-Juin, 1883. Par M, H. 
4, LE TASSE ET SES CRITIQUES RECENTS. Par M. Manc-Monsier. (Troisitme 
et derniére partie.) 
5. CHARLES GORDON. Par M. AUGUSTE GLARDON. (Seconde partie.) 
6. LA GENEVE ITALIENNE de M. ECMOND DE AmIcts. (Seconde et derni?re partie.) 
7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 8 CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE, 
9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE, 10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 
ll, CHRONIQUE SUISSE. 12. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. 
13. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
Subscription for the Year, 20s. ; for Six Months, 11s., post free, payable in advance. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, Part II., Vol.XLVII., JUNE 1884, price 5s. 


GTATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL 


A Statist.cal Review of the pe by Canada. By C. Walford, Esq., F.1.A., Barrister-at- 


Law 
Miscellanea ; () The Fall in the Price of Commodities. By Paul Leroy-Beaulicu (a el 
). (2) Lloyd's Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1883. (3) Emigration and Immig: 
tion trom and into the United Kingdom in 1883. (4) al Taxation Keturns (England) 
for the year 1881-1882. (5) Additions to the Library, &c. 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


, 123, per annum. 


MD. A QUARTERLY REVIEW of PSYCHOLOGY 
and PHILOSOPHY. Edited by gr a ROBERTSON. No. %5. July 1984. 
1 wy of Feel'ngs, by C. Mercier. Object of Knowlodas, } E. Mont- 

Hinton's Later Thought, Havelock 4. na by 

Felton. ‘A. Binet D'Arcy Thompson, and E. Gurney. 5. Critical Notices 6. New Books 


eo & wonsees, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


DESIGN fora “ MODEL” THEATRE. —See THE BUILDER 
of this week. An Old Roman oy ; Sketches by the late G. E. Street, R.A. p Seti 
on Sanitation of Towns and Dwelli ia’ Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire ; Cam 
Castles of Warwickshire ; Decline + the Traflic of = Suez Canal; Health ison 
post, 4jd. Annual Subscription, 1%s. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


(THE LAW of NATIONS considered as INDEPENDENT 
POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. By Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Member 
of the Institute of International Law, and one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 

Part I. On the Rights and Dutios of Nations in Time of Peace. A new Edition, Revised 


E 186. Demy 8vo. 
and Enit Os the Righto and’ Duties of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition, Revised. 


1875. Demy 8vo. 
London: Hexry Frowpe, Cl don Press Wareh Amen Corner. 


Lectures, &c. 4d.; by 


ust ready, price 10s., the Second Edition ot 
GOSTWICK HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 


LITERATURE, carefully revised and enlarged. A New Chapter is added on the 
Decennium 1873-1883, and, in addition to the Index of hy names of Authors, there is a second 
Index of the Titles of Books and of the topics handled in the body of the wort. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


NOTICE.—MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 56 . Tevised for by with 

index maps to the one-inch Ordnance Surveys bed ngland and to the Govern- 

ment Maps of France and Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full infor- 

mation of the best maps and guides obtainable. Post free for penny stamp. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


GocreTy of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON.— 

ARCH ZOLOGIA, Vol. 48, Part I. (for 1882) is sonty for delivery to LW al elected in 

lication in or by written order,at the Society's apartments. 

, from 10 to 4 (Saturdays 10 to 2). The price to the public is is £1 10s, 
By order, Cc. KNIGHT WATSON, 


or before that on @ 
in Burlington 


Burlington House. 


NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE, 


EUPHORION : Studies of the Antique and the 
Medieval in the Renaissance. By Veryvon Lee, Author of “ Ottilie” &c. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
“ The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well-defined and seeeat 
ideas, clear impressions, and vigorous and persuasive modes of writing........ 
have been ‘corurinised in a comprehensive spirit, and are treated with both readth now | 
minuteness, according to the scale of the work. This will be apparent from a list of articles in 
the two volumes, After an Introduction comes * The Sacritice,’ * The Italy of the Elizabethan 
Dramatists,’ * The utdoor Poetry.’ and ‘Symmetria Prisca,’* The Portrait Art,’ and * The 
School of Boiardo.’.......+ Lastly, comes the longest essay of all, *Mediwval Love.’ filling 
nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly performance, going over a wide field, 
and showing at every stage abundant discrimination.” —A thenceum. 
“Itis richly suggestive, stimulating, and helpful. No student can afford to pass it by, and 
no library of importance should be without it...... We very ow, © recommend it, acknow- 


ledging that to ourselves it has proved of spec‘al and profound 
British Quarterly Review. 


“ Tt is a distinet advance on Vernon Lee's previous work. ¢ impressions it records are ag 
vividly individual as ever, the knowledge which informs it is fuller and riper........ Its title 
is most happily chosen, since the studies all converge upon that mystic union of the mediwval 
Faust with the Helen of antiquity from which the Renaissance sprang.’’—Pall Ma le. 


AN ART oy BY VOSMAER. 


THE AMAZON. By Cart VosmMAER. With 
Preface by Professor GEORGE Esers, and Frontispiece drawn specially by 

L. Alma Tadema, R.A, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Throughout the book there te @ fine air of taste, reminding one a little of Longfellow's 


ion.’ 
Tis o work full , suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, in writing it, has added anothet 


tt and style fully equal to M 


healthier and jer, 
—s "— British 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, =8 


testimony to his artistic and depth.” — 4 cademy. 
delineation of life by the hand of a master, It belongs to the school of 
and i ~*~ thought adame 
iew 


— 
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BOOKS TO READ 


IN THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Crown 8vo. each Gs. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By 
Miss THACKE&AY. 

THE VILLAG EontheCLIFF. 
By Miss THackeRay. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS and 
a YOUNG PRINCE. By Miss 
THACKERAY. 


TO ESTHER, and other 
Sketches. By Miss THACKERAY, 


BLUE BEARD'S KEYS, and 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


THE STORY 
BETH; TWO HOURS; FROM an 
ISLAND. By Miss THACKERAY. 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS, 
and other Essays. By Miss THACKE- 


RaY. 
MISS ANGEL; FOLHAM 
LAWN. By Miss THackenay. 


MISS WILLIAMSON'S DI- 
VAGATIONS. By Miss Tuackenay. 


MEHALAH: a Story of the 
Salt Marshes. By the Acthor of 
John Herring.” 


Crown 8vo. each 5s. Each Volume containing 5 Illustrations. 


JANE EYRE. By 
Bronte. 

SHIRLEY. By Cuantorre 
BRONTE. 

VILLETTE. By 
BrontTé. 


THE PROFESSOR, 
POEMS, By CuarLotre Bronté ; 
and POEMS, by her Sisters and 
FATHER. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
By Broxi8.—AGNES GREY, 
By ANNE Bronté. With Preface 
and Memoir of both Authors, by 
CHARLOTTE Bronte. 


By ANNR 


THE LIFE of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. By Mrs. GaskELL. 


Crown 8yo. cloth gilt, each 3s. 6d. Each Volume containing 
4 Illustrations. 


THE SMALL HOUSE at 
ALLINGTON. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE CLAVERINGS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


By 


TRANSFORMATION : a 
Romance. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE, 

ROMANTIC TALES. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax.” 

NO NAME. By 
COLLINS. 


ARMADALE, By 
COLLINS. 

AFTER DARK. By Wixre 
CoLLIxs. 


MAUDE TALBOT. 
Lee. 


THE MOORS and the FENS. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rieu. 


By 


CARITA. By Mrs. Orrpnant. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 


By Mrs. 


FOR PERCIVAL. 


MARGARET VELEY. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. 
Norns, 


By 


LOVE the DEBT. By Bast. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, 


NORTH and SOUTH. By 


Mrs. GASKELL. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By 


Mrs. GASKELL. 


CRARPORD and other Stories. 
y Mrs. 


MARY BARTON; and other 
Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


RUTH; the GREY WOMAN; 
other Stories. By Mrs, GASKELL. 


a DARK 
By Mrs. @ RK ; andotherStories. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d.; or a 8vo. boards, Pictorial 
Cover, each 2s Qs, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS 


HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR BOLD 
TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER. 


Comprising Werks by some of the most Eminent Modern Writers, 


including 
THE BRONTE SISTERS. HOLME LEE. 
W. M. THACKERAY. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
GEORGE ELIOT. THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. HALIFAX.” 
MRS. GASKELL. HAMILTON Aip&, 


E. LYNN LINTON. 
EATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE 
GARDEN.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
W. E. NORRIS, &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


of ELIZA- | 


| DAVID DOUGLAS'S COLLECTION 
| OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


In Shilling Volumer. 
| “ Miracles of clear, elegant typography.” 


{ 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE REMUS.” 

In a few days. 


MINGO, AND OTHER SKETCHES 
IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


By J. CHANDLER HARRIS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUDDER 
GRANGE.” 


In the press, 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 
WITH OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


A SHORT NOVEL. 
In the press for August. 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


Now 
SUNSEL By Jonuy Busnovens. ts. 
AXD HONEY, By Jous BuRROUGES. Is. 


CTON. 
Ss AND ETS. By Joun BURROUGHS. Is. 


RU DDER GRANGE. By Frank R. STOCKTON. Is. 


PRUE AND L R WILLIAM CURTIS, Ie. 

OLD CREOL E DAY Groner W. CABLE, 

ONE 8U R. CHE WILLIS Howarp. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BR TABLE. vols. Ovrver W. Homes. 2s,. 
1E POET AT THE BRE ABLE. 2 vols, By OLIVER W. HoLMEs. 2s. 


Tr 
THE AT BREAKY. KP AST TA TA BLE. By Outver W. HoLMEs. 


Howes. Is. 
N. By W. WELLS, is. 
ERE OUNTRY. By W. D. HOWELLS, 2s, 
RESPONSIBILITY. B D. HOWELLS. Is. 
TAN 2 vols, W.D., 
LIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vole. By W. D. HOWELLS. 2s. 
All ee" Vv ‘olumes may be had bound in cloth extra, with gilt top, each 2s. 
A set of charming little books (Mr. Howell's Works).—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Others in preparation. Detailed Lists will be sent free on application. 


8 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES ST. JOHN. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
IN MORAY. 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Wild Sports in the Highlands.” 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations of Somety a and of Animal Life, drawa by George 
Reid, R.S.A., and Wycliffe Taylor, and Engraved by pote ay 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 50s, net. 


To be published carly in October, by the same Author, a Second Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A TOUR IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 


With Extracts from the Field Books of a Sportsman 
and Naturalist. 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN. 
With a New Chapter on the Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherlandshire, 


By J. A. HARVIE BROWN, F.Z,S., &c., and T. E, BUCKLEY, B.A., F.Z.8., &c: 


Illustrated with the Original Wood Engravings and numerous additional 
Vignettes from the Author's sketch-books, 


AMERICAN SPORT. 
THE GUN AND ROD IN AMERICAN 
WOODS AND WATERS. 


Edited by Professor MAYER. 
8 vols, segel Ove, after chetches ty the best 
artists, half morocco, 50s, net. 


“ Woodcut after woodcut of fish, bird, and poset, engraved the American artists. 
alternating with lovely bits of landscape, crowd these pages."’—4 471. 


JOHN BURROUGHS'S WRITINGS. 
5 vols. 32mo. revised by the Author, each 1s, 


WINTER SUNSHINE, LOCUSTS and WILD 
HONEY, WAKE ROBIN, PEPACTON, and BIRDS and PORTS. 60, or 
in cloth, gilt top, 10s. 


H. D. THOREAU. 


WALDEN ; or, Life in the Woods. By H. D. 


Reprinted from the latest American Eaition, 1 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 


the Author of “St. Olave’s” &c, 3 vols. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. 


FoTHERGILL. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


3 vols. 


By Joun M. 
By Ipa AsnworTH 


KEEP TROTH. By Watrer L. Bicknett, 


M.A. 3 vols, 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 
THE REATL. LORD BYRON. By Joun Corpy 
JEAFFRESON. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 5s. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
DESERT WARF ARE ; being the Chronicle 
Campaign. ’ By 


of the Eastern Soudan Benyet G. BuRLEIGH. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps, 12s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from 


BouLgER. [Next 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassersky. Translated by Janz Gonpox-CcMMING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 
“M. Piassetsky rative of his travels is most interesting. and h informa- 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Grorce 


Gisstxe, Author of “Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ The whole book is rich in situations and in interest. The study of character is never 
superficial, and at times really penetrating.” —Avening News. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
“ Mr. Crawfurd has written a capital novel. It is lively and sparkli 
one regret issoshort. The is excelleatly contrived” 
merely in an and racy style, but with admirable skill. The action all takes place in the 
course of a at @ coun’ ouse the Highlands. The house party furnish the 
stand Wo rid Live In’ ular with men 
well as with women. It is the sort of nove at men li —Atnsm.. - 
- There is a pleasant assu Avr — at t these wide, flat, small, admirably printed 
volumes that there will be little. i it's any. padding in them ; and there is none. There is 
good told with skill, taste, and what in pA is called brio...... The talk is excellent : 
Various, ni , without ding to tea-and-toast realism ; 
the talkers and make mental ts of them.""—.Spectator. 
withont er faves becuase “The World We Live te 
uine amusemen' or 
= this it deserves to be commended by every lover gi 


This day is published, crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICIAL. 


By General = ORFEUR CAVENAGH, K.C.S.I. 


| LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & 00., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, 6d. 
THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER OF 
“MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 
Containing a long and.complete Story by the- Author of “East Lynne,” entitled 
THE SURGEON'S DAUGHTERS. 

does indeed contain some inviting literary 
Mercury. (ne Author of Bast 
y by the Author of ‘ East 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


THE RUSSIANS AT (3 AT MERY A: AND SARAKHS. 
th numerous Illustrations anda Map, 


RECON} NOITRING CENTRAL ASIA : 


Adventures of —— and Russian Explorers, Secret Agents, and it to 
be the and 


ADVENTURES in’ SERVIA: Experiences 


of a Medical Free Lance among the Bashi-Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WRIGHT. 
ay go by Dr. E. BERNARD. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


'S WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USEFUL- 

Rev. J. Hitiocks. With Introduction WALTER 

6. Suir .D., LL.D., Author of “Olrig Grange.”” Demy 8vo. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECOND EDITION of MISS WALLIS’S 


oe ae Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Invine. 


SORROWFUL YET LUCKY. By Apriey 


DE VALVEDRE, 3 vols. 


TWO IFS. By E. M. Aspy-Witrams. 3 vols. 
FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. 


CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 


KIRBY in the DALE. By Joun Rvs, M.A. 
8 vols. 
COULEUR de ROSE. By Unicx T. Burke. 


WHAT IS ART? By James Srantey Lrrttz. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


surface-knowiedge of his and frank 


wheels, of the sordid bright promise of the aspiring arte 


THE FOLK-LORE of MODERN GREECE. 


By Rev. E. M. Getpart, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IN the LAND of MARVELS: the Folk-Lore 


of Austria and Bohemia. By Ta. VERNALECKEN. Edited by Rev. Professor 
E, Jounson, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


MEDIZVAL CHRISTIAN LEGENDS. 
CHRISTIAN LEGENDS of the MIDDLE 


AGES. Edited by MaccaLit. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CONSCIENCE ; and other Poems. By 


Cares W. Srvpss, M.A., Vicar of Stokenham. Fep. 8vo. vellum, 2s, 6d. 


‘| REHOUSING ofthe INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


By Rev. Henry Sotty. 16mo. limp cloth, 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. Vol. I. 
B np ny Royal 16mo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


FOURTH (AND LAST) VOLUME OF SEBOTH & 


BENNETT'S 
ALPINE PLANTS, aa! 101 Coloured 


Plates, is now ready, aa 


| PRENTICE’S MUSICIAN is now ready, 2s. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST, 


THE PRINCIPLES of VENTILATION and 


HEATING and their APPLICATION. 8. 
M.D., LL.D. Edin., Surgeon U.S. Army. 8vo. cloth, 15s. aad 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the POLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R. Morrit, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POCKET FRENCH by 


Thousand of the Second Edition. tuck, 
10s. 6d. ; morocco, with tuck, 12s, 6d. 


PEARLS of the FAITH; or, ‘Islam’s Rosary. 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names'ct Allah. With Comments in Verse 
ARNOLD, C.8.I., &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. - 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. 


Record of and Research in Connexion with 
of the East. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Wixwoop 


READE, Kighth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. . 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. with Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, cloth, 6s, 


ROCK HISTORY: 


‘es Book of Geology, having special reference 
the English and Welsh Formations. 


By C. L. BARNES, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Science Master at Llandovery School. 


l order, and_ their chief charac- 
tal at 


8 


In Portfolio, 30s.; Mounted to fold in case, 42s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


A Series of Five Fully-Coloured Maps of 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 


Compiled from Ordnance and other Surveys, so arranged and coloured as to show at 

a glance some of the numerous and complicated divisions of London, for administra- 

tive purposes, under the control of the Board of Works, Vestries, District Boards, 

of Baths, Commissioners of 

i ee ae Water Companies, &c. &c. So few of 

the boundaries are conterminous that it has been found necessary to have a series of 

No. 1, MUNICIPAL DISTRICTS. 

No. 2. WATER COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 3, GAS COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No, 4. PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS, 

No. 5. POOR LAW UNIONS AND REGISTRATION DISTRIOTS. 


Each Map is drawn on a scale of two inches to a mile, and includes the whole of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act area, extending to Kew, Chiswick, Acton, 
Willesden, Richmond — on the West; Woolwich. Bexley Heath, Plumstead 
Marshes, on the East ; Hig’ hgate, Ham: , Crouch End, Stamford Hill, Kings- 
bury Green, on the North; Kingston, Wimbledon, Lower Streatham, Crystal Palace, 
Anerley, Plaistow, and sidcap, on the South; exhibiting — all the Main 
Thoroughfares, and most of the Streets, Squares, and Crescents, with their names ; 
the Docks, Railways, and Stations ; Parks, Commons, Public Buildings, &c. 


“ The utility of the maps to hold togvident » tha deserve 


“* It is difficult to resist the fascination of ovum of maps like these. Hours may a. pest 
and not altogether unprofitably, in ing over Each a in 2 = 
bo -line has its place, whether known or ae in the hi 

s are of surpassing interest. But it is than 
raphical meaning of the maps before us that lends importance to them. Whether Sir 


illiam Harcourt’s Bill becomes law or not, the statement of the question made by Mr. 
Stanford in this handsome will remain of abiding usefulness."’—Saturday Keview. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


NEEDLEWORK AND CUTTING- 
OUT: 


Being Hints, Suggestions, and Notes for the use of Teachers 
in dealing with the Difficulties in the Needlework Schedule. 
By KATE STANLEY, F.R.B.S. 
Head Governess and Teacher of Needlework at Whitelands College, Chelsea. 
“ For plain, work get Miss Stanley's book, which gives you the elements of this work at 
r RUSKLN, in Fors ze Chnsigere. No. 94, p. 248, 
“Pull of useful hin notes."’"—School Guardian. 


18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FACTS AROUND US: 


Simple Readings in Inorganic Science. With Experiments. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, &e., Author of “ Water and its Teachings.” 
“ An excellent little schoolbook of the modern type—clear, simple, ont casightirens.” 


e information conveyed is as clear as it is full and terse, and is altogether what we 
choca have the author of Water andits Teachings."’—Science 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 
LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 
GREVILLE. Seconp Series. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
extracts from the ° Diary of Henry Greville ’ is capital reading ; 


“ The second series of the 
indgeds think the book | im, on the first series." — 
ise very amusing volume of political and social gossip........and is fairly entitled to 
ank among the books of the season.’ Standard. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION LITERATURE, 


HEALTHY NURSERIES and BEDROOMS, includ- 


ing the Lying-in-Room. By Mrs, GLADSTONE. 1s. 
A Complete List of all the Official Handbooks, post free on application. 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 13 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


The SECOND EDITION, carefully revised, of 
DR. EDERSHEIM’S 
LIFE AND TIMES 


or 


JESUS THE MESSIAH 


Is now ready, 2 vols. 8yo. price 42s, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
1884. No. DCCCXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
BERLIN IN 1884, Part I. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Parr X. 
THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIME. 
MAGDA'S COW. Conclusion. 
SCEPTICAL THEORIES. 
VENICE. 
THE LOSS OF “THE ARAB CITY.” 
THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
RUSSIA'S ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 


This day is published. 
LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By M 
J. Author of Jalian Karslake's Secret,” 3 vols. post 
the story which appear superfluous, thet to find fault would be censoriou 


"s Gazette. 

“ This is a very powerful novel, ont mast net be juin’ Som its title tle, which savourse ot 
quaintness. The first work from th tron with unmistakable spark of 
genius: in the present book it a rong . Needell has struck 
anew vein of » -telling, and the res as refreshing as a trip 


abroad.”"— Whitehall Keview. 


This day is published. 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love Story. 


By TEMPLE. Crown 7a. 64. 


This day is published. 
VICO. By Professor Furr, D.D., LL. b, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, ” author of “ The Philosophy 
of History in Europe,” * Theism,” &c, Being the New Vol. of “ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d, 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CELEBRATIONS, 
Published by Authority. 


A aay ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 


, D.Se., F.B.S. and F.B.P.S. Edin. 


| SPORT inthe HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS 


of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By T. 8vo. with Ilustra- 
tions = (/mmediately. 


A LARGE-TYPE EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


MR. STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Exp! » embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a opious Selection of Old 
English Words. To which are appended Lists of a ogg and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. the Rev. Jamzs 
SrormontH, Author of “ Etymological and Pronouncing tionary of the 
English for Schools and Colleges” Pronunciation care- 

fully revised by the Rev. P. H. 

Parts I. to X .are now ready, each 2s, 


SomE Commens OF THE PREss. 
“ A Library Editi en of Sheementh Dictionary will be valued by scholars, within whos 
it is now for the fi brought." '—Notes a 
r. Stormont! h’s mary has Passed through several editions, and is well known in 
an 


ractical value b ‘the Dict 
juste the praise which we bestowed on edition Quarterly Review. 


most works of reference of its clans. -It 
ments of every ordinary reader and student, and there are few occasions of Sa to 


which Le will not be found adequate man 
t has the bones and sinews of the grand di ictionary of the future, the late Mr. Stormonth’s 
work bela evidently taken taken men pep pe tho heavy load........ We recommend it as 


an inval 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 
Lionet 8. Beace, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
London : J. & A, CHURCHILL, 7] 


| 
“ The various for 
teristics mentioned 
one can read 
n certain cases, i inent 
features. In connection with each table is a map of England and Wales in which only the " 
strata under consideration are depicted, and — of fossils is added to illustrate the organisms | 
belonging to each separate period." Bctract rom Preface. 
“ It is long since we have come across an introductory work on geology at once so practical 
and attractive as this........No one about to make a tour in his own country this summer 
should omit Mr. Barnes's capital little book from his outfit.” Knowledge. 
| 
| 
| 
ee Speeches by Sir Stafford Northcote, the Earl of Rosebery, His Excellency 
—— J. Russell Lowell, Mons. de Lesseps, M. Pasteur, Professor Virchow, Professor 
Elze, Professor Helmholtz, Professor Jowett, &c. &c. Edited by k. SYDNEY 
Crown 8yo, 3s, 
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THE LAST NOVEL WRITTEN BY CHARLES READE. 
On July 25 will be published, 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


From the “ Literary Gossip” in the ATHENZUM, May 31, 1884. 


‘The last novel written by Charles Reade, entitled “ A Perilous Secret,” will be published by Messrs. Bentle 
®movel two or three months before his death, and told his godson, Mr. Charles Liston, “ This will be my last nove 
Mr. Bentley published his first novel, “ Peg Woffington,” and the last will now be issued by the same house. 


y early in July. Mr. Reade finished the 
; put at the end, * The curtain drops.’ ” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 
This day is to be obtained at all Libraries. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye ” and “ Cherry Ripe.” 


POPULAR NOVELS NOW TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MRS. RIDDELL’S NEW STORY. MR. FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


BERNA BOYLE. vols. crown 
LITTLE LADY LINTON. 
gum "full of chat ‘eo good es By the Autbor of “ Honest Davie” &c. 
POINT BLANK. 
“ This book abounds in clever things.” — Academy. 
3 vols. Morning Post. 
‘BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Siz Shillings each. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 
1. Sheridan Le Fanu’s “ In a Glass Darkly.” 3. Jessie Fothergill’s “ Healey.” 
2. Helen Mather’s ‘‘ Sam’s Sweetheart.” 4. Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s “ Lady Grizel.” 


To be followed immediately by 


Rhoda Broughton’s “ Belinda,” and “ Robert Ord’s Atonement,” by Miss Carey. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS.—Not Wisely but too Well; Cometh up as a Flower ; Red as a Rose is She; 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ; Nancy ; Joan ; Second Thoughts ; Belinda. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS.—East Lynne ; The Channings; Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles ; The Shadow 
of Ashlydyat ; Lord Oakburn’s Daughter ; Lady Adelaide’s Oath ; The Master of Greylands; Verner’s Pride ; 
Trevlyn Hold; Johnny Ludlow, 2 vols. ; Roland Yorke ; Life’s Secret ; Parkwater ; St. Martin’s Eve ; Oswald 
Cray ; George Canterbury ; Anne Hereford; Mildred Arkell; Bessy Rane, &c. &c. 

MISS FOTHERGILL’S First Violin; Probation; Wellfields; Kith and Kin; Healey. 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S The Wooing o’t ; Her Dearest Foe; Look before you Leap; Which shall it be? The 
Freres ; The Admiral’s Ward. 

ERNST WERNER’S Success; Under a Charm; No Surrender. 

sag toma EDWARDES'S Ought we to Visit Her? Leah; Steven Lawrence, Yeoman; A Ball-Room 

pentance. 

CLARK RUSSELL’S An Ocean Free Lance. 

THE BARONESS TAUTPHC@US—The Initials; Quits. 

SHERIDAN LE FANU’S Ina Glass Darkly. 

MARCUS CLARKE’S For the Term of his Natural Life. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S Three Clerks. 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S Misunderstood ; Thrown Together ; Seaforth. 

HELEN MATHER’S Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 

MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN’S A Sister’s Story. 

MRS. PARR’S Dorothy Fox; Adam and Eve. 

&e. &e. &e. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTs : 
Queen Victoria. | Fanny Kemble on Salvini’s Othello. 


And several other Articles on Popular Subjects, Stories, &c. &c. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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